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For the Companion. 
A BOY HERO. 


Not many of those who may read this brief ac- 
count of a most skilful and daring act of sea- 
manship, on the part of a boy of fourteen years 
ofage, have ever set eyes upon the steep, white 
diffs of Old England. 

Those who have, especially if they crossed the 
stormy Atlantic in midwinter, have some idea 
of the power of the waves, and yet probably not 
an adequate conception. 

Very few, indeed, of the readers of the Com- 
panion would belicve it possible, that the force 
of awave would bend a solid iron bar of over 
two inches diameter, so that it would seem as if 
some powerful machinery had been set in mo- 
tion to rend it, and it Had refused to break. Yet 
Ihave seen this done by the force of a single 
wave. 

Aye, [have seen more than this. I have seen a 
heavy boat swung to two such iron bars, lifted 
bodily up, the chains that bound it to the davits 
snapped off like pieces of twine, and the huge, 
unwieldly craft, large enough to carry thirty or 
forty men, broken on to the deck of the ship as 
ifithad been a toy boat some boy had thrown 


from his hand and dashed to pieces. All this! 


was by a single wave. 

When the Royal Charter was lost off the cuast 
of Wales, some few years avo, on her voyage 
from Australia to Liverpool, she had as part of 
her cargo some ingots of gold. When divers 
went under the water to recover some of the pre- 
cious metal, they found that the sea had actually 
pressed the solid lumps of gold between the tim- 
bers of the ship so firmly, that it was impossi- 
ble to get at the ingots without using heavy 
crow-bars. And in some eases “‘sovereigns”’— 
coins considerably smaller than our twenty dol- 
lar gold pieces—had been pushed by the force 
of the water between slits of the iron, so that the 
iron had itself to be broken in pieces to get them 
away, 

The impression received by a person on board 
a ship when it is struck by a seais this: He 
feels as if he were in a comparatively strong 
house which was having tons of solid matter 
hurled against its sides. So much for the force 
of water. 

Now for the power of the wind. I have been 
on board a large merchant ship crossing the 
ean, when new, tough sails, that each required 
te stout sailors to take them in, were blown 
away like so many children’s pocket-handker- 
chiefs. I was on board this same ship when the 
wind snapped a “‘yard”—some three feet in di- 
ameter, of solid wood, at its thickest part—in 
half, just for all the world as if you were to 
break in two a cedar lead pencil. 

In the Museum of Naval Architecture at 
South Kensington, near London, is a sail which 
belonged to an English line of battle-ship that 
Was caught in a typhoon in the China Sea. The 


bail all her sails blown away but this one. The 
wind had twirled, and twisted, and pressed it 
With such terrible force, that it had become like 
thuge block of solid matter that could only be 
cutin two with a hatchet. 

Thus, by these few filustrations, we can to 
‘me slight extent form a conception of the 
‘tength of the waves.and the force of the wind. 
Yow, the other day—a cold, bleak day in No- 
Yember—it was blowing a gale in the English 
Channel. At a town called Exmouth, on the 
‘ast of Devon, lives a boy named Frederick 
: ane. This lad was sent to some place near 
Xmouth, in a “dingy,” i. e., a small boat or 
Punt, on some matter of business, and the tide 
‘ept him out into the open sea. 

twas blowing furiously from the north-east, 
‘hit wind to have taken him across to France, 
td not back to his home; so the poor fellow 
fot wp his tiny mast and sail, and ran along the 
“ast in the vain hope of finding some hospita- 


; Aonagy spot, cleft in the Devonshire steep, 
cliffs, 





ship was nearly swamped, was dismasted, and | 

















A BOY HERO. 


On he went in his little craft, hoping and 
hoping, yet seeing nothing but the furious white 
foam of heavy breakers. He was being swiftly 
driven toward them—to death. 

When within a few hundred yards of a long 
beach, upon which the waves were beating furi- 
ously, he got up from the tiller, rushed forward, 
lowered his sail, took down his mast and let go 
his tiny anchor in the hope of holding on until 
the sea subsided a little. An old admiral in the 
English Navy came out of his house, facing the 
sea, just at this moment, and seeing the brave 
lad’s imminent peril, rushed off as fast as he 
could to the officer in charge of the coast guard 
—naval men appointed to check smuggling. 

The chief boatman had already seen the boy, 
but in the exercise of a wise discretion, as no or- 
dinary boat could have been launched in such a 
sea without being at once swamped, refused to 
sacrifice the lives of his men in the vain attempt 
to rescue one life. : 

The broken water, with occasional heavy roll- 
ers, extended for more than two hundred yards 
from the shore. Few of the splendid English 
life-boats could live in such a sea. 

The bearings of the boy’s craft had been 
taken by the sailors since she had anchored, 
and it was hoped that the little “dingy” would 
hold on until the tide turned, when the sea would 
probably subside. 

The boy, however, knew better, and seeing 
that utter destruction awaited him if driven from 
the spot where he then was, the young hero, 
“‘with marvellous rapidity,” we are told, got up 
his anchor, his mast and his sail, and stood 
away to the westward, almost touching, as he 
went flying along before the gale, the foam 
which was dashing from the breakers. 

Away flew the “dingy” almost on her beam 
ends. The wind howled, the sea came threaten- 
ing along at the stern like a giant ready to snap 
a baby between thumb and finger. The boy had 
a keen eye, as well as wonderful nerves, for 
with lightning-like rapidity, precision and deci- 
sion, he selected the only spot where he could 
possibly have landed, boldly bore up and dashed 
his tiny boat into the foaming waters. 

All the sailors rushed to the spot with life- 
lines and other life-saving apparatus. The boat 
flew over the first roller like a sea-gull, when 
she was suddenly becalmed. All on shore. ex- 
pected momentarily that she would broach-to, 
be rolled over and dashed to pieces. The boy, 
however, was equal to the emergency; he seemed 
perfectly calm and collected. With his tiller in 
one hand, and the sheet in the other, when the 
gale again caught his sail, brave Fregerick 
Perviane was borne along in his little craft on 
the top of a big roller, and sent flying upon the 


Presence of mind, quickness of decision, and 
the power to act promptly, are generally the 
products of natural qualities in the persons who 
exhibit them. Such men are fitted for emergen- 
cies. They are the “born heroes.” Favoring 
circumstances bring them to the world’s notice, 
and Frederick Perviane may justly be placed 
among them. : 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
MR. DREW’S APPLES. 

For Mr. Drew to be gone from home a whole 
week was an event of rare occurrence. For Mrs. 
Drew to be absent that length of time was still 
more rare. But for both to pack the dog-skin 
trunk and start off together was something 
hitherto unprecedented in the history of their 
married life. 

Yet now the old white-faced horse, harnessed 
into the comfortable family buggy, with the dog- 
skin trunk strapped to the rack, was brought 
up to the kitchen door, while Mr. Drew in his 
Sunday suit, and Mrs. Drew in her black silk 
gown and go-to-meeting bonnet, stood on the 
doorstep giving their parting admonitions. 

It had come about by very simple means, as 
most of the great events which startle humanity 
do. First, Mr. Drew had said, “Wife, I’ve got 
to go to Brighton, Thursday to buy some stock, 
and may be I shall have to stay into next week. 
Just see that my clothes are put up, will you?” 

Then he went out and milked the cows, and 
when he came back he said,— 

“Wife, I've been thinking on it over, andI 
don’t see why this wouldn’t be a good time for 
you to go and see your father and mother; my 
road lays right past their house.” 

“Why, Samwil, how can 1?” said Mrs. Drew, 
raising both hands, though she had a milkpan 
in one of them, and a strainer in the other. 

“Well, now, I don’t see why not,” said Jane 
Malloy, her prime minister. “For my part, I 
think it’s a capital idea. You won’t never have 
a better opportunity.” 

“That’s so,”’ said Mr. Drew; ‘“‘and your par- 
ents are getting old, too. They can’t live for- 
ever.” 

**Well, no, I don’t s’pose they can,”’ said Mrs. 
Drew; and a tear sprang to her eye, and trickled 
off the end of her nose, as if the-thought had 
occurred to her for the first time. 

“As for things at home, if that’s what you’re 
worrying about, I should think I might be trust- 
ed to look after ’em,” said Jane Malloy. 

“So you can, Jane; you’ve always been a good 
girl. I really have a great mind to consider 
about it.” 

As this was about as near as Mrs. Drew ever 
came to making a decision of her own free will, 





beach. 


both Mr. Drew and Jane looked upon the mat- 


ter as decided, and made their preparations ac- 
cordingly. J 

So the happy couple stood on the doorstep, 
ready to start on their momentous journey. 

“And Jane,” said Mrs. Drew, when she had 
said every thing else she could think of; ‘‘we’ve 
asked Job Cross to sleep here nights. He’s go- 
ing to do the chores, you know; and we really 
didn’t feel safe to have you stay in the house 
alone.” 

“Gracious Peter!” cried Jane,—a very improp- 
er expression, and I hope none of my young 
readers will ever indulge in it; but something is 
due to truth,and that is what Jane really said,— 
“I don’t think I shall feel any safer for having 
that great lubberly boy in the house.” 

—" might be sick, Jane,” suggested Mrs. 
rew. 


“And there’s the apples,” suggested Mr. Drew. 
“T hate to go away anyhow, before they’re gath- 
ered; there’s been lots of apples stole this fall. 
Why, they’ve got so bold that they actually puts 
?em in barrels and carries ’em off in the night. 
And if it should get abroad that you was here 
alone, there’s no knowing what might happen. 
Well, good-by, Jane—good-by to you;” for by 
this time he and his wife were comfortably 
stowed away in the buggy. 

“Good-by,” said Mrs. Drew. 

“Good-by,”’ said Jane; “and don’t forget to 
tell the old lady I’m going to send her some sas- 
singers, made extra nice on her account.” 

Mrs. Drew nodded assent, the carriage disap- 
peared round the corner, and Jane was left sole 
monarch of all she surveyed. 

“Job Cross!” said she toherself. ‘I'd as lives 
have a good lively sheep; but there, he won’t do 
no hurt if he don’t do no good, as they say of 
the homerpathy doctors. That’s something in 
his praise.” And she went about her work, sing- 
ing cheerily. 

Mr. Drew’s anxiety concerning his apples was 
not entirely without cause, for it was the bearing 
year with his orchard, which it was not with 
orchards in general. So that, as he himself 
said, apples were ‘‘skerce and high,’ and he ex- 
pected to “realize a handsome sum” from the 
sale of his crop. 

All this Jane understood and admitted, but 
that there had been such wholesale robberies in 
quiet old Barrytown as people talked about, she 
could not bring Herself to believe. 

“T guess it’s a great cry and little wool,” re- 
marked she to Job Cross, who, faithful to his 
agreement, appeared soon after dark. “May be 
somebody’s pocketed a few apples, but as to their 
stealing ’em and carting ’em off by the barrel- 
ful, taint no ways likely; is it now?” 

“Wal, I shouldn’t like to say as it was, and 
I shouldn’t like to say as it wasn’t,” said Job. 
“But the stories seems to come pretty correct; 
and the most cur’ous part of it is, that nobody 
can’t get no track of the thieves at all. ’Most 
always there’s somethin’, you know; but here 
there aint nothin’.” 

Having given utterance to these profound re- 
marks, Job relapsed into silence, and passed 
the remainder of the evening in nodding and 
gaping, excepting that he roused up occasional- 
ly to assure Jane that she “‘needn’t be afeared of 
any thing; he’d protect her. He allers slept 
with one eye open.” 

“You'd be full as good company if you’d keep 
one open when you’re awake,” thought Jane. 

At nine o’clock she shook him by the shoul- 
der, put a candle in his hand, and informed him 
that it was time to go to bed. - 

“Is it, though? The evening’s seemed master 
short. Now don’t go to feelin’ scairt, Miss Mal- 
loy. TIallers sleeps with one eye open;” saying 
which, Job blundered up the stairs to his room, | 

Job Cross was not a brilliant youth, as may 
have been already surmised, nor did his counte- 
nance belie his intellect. His forehead was low, 
and was-made still lower by the hair which was 
cut square across it, without any parting. , His 
wide face and broad features were quite devoid 





of expression. As he sat in his chair, in the 
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corner, he settled together in such a way that he 
seemcd ahead shorter than Jane Malloy; but 
when he rose he loomed up ahead taller, and 
his gait was a kind of uncertain shuffle, like that 
of some quadruped just learning to walk on his 
hind legs. 

“So much for having a man in the house,” 
said Jane, laughing to herself as she went round 
and iastened the doors, 

‘Tren she went to bed without a thought of 
vobbers, and slept soundly till morning. 

While she was getting breakfast, in came Job, 
with as much consternation on his stolid face as 
it was capable of expressing, and astonished her 
with the announcement that the “green sweet- 
ings was stolen—every blamed one of ’em.” 

“Nonsense!” said Jane. 

“You just come and sec,”’ said Job. 

Dropping her gridiron, she followed him to 
the orchard. 

What he had said was true—not an apple was 
left on the iree. 

“What a shame! the very best apples in the 
orchard! Who could have done it? Did you 
hear any nvise in the night?” 

“Nothin’ to speak of,” said Job. “Once I 
heerd the rats scrimmagin’ round a little, but I 
knowed ’twas rats, so I turned over and went to 
sleep.” : 

“Pia afraid you didn’t sleep with one eye 
open,” said Jane, demurely. 

"Yes, I did, Miss Malloy, but ’twan’t the eye 
toward the orchard,” said Job. “Hows’ever, I’ll 
do better next time. I’ll set up all night ef you 
say so.”’ 

“No, that won’t do,” said Jane. “Folks would 
know they was watched then. The best way is, 
jest to keep dark and say nothing to nobody.” 

*T’'m agreed,” said Job. “I aint one to blab 
every thing I know.” 

“They'll come back after the nonpareils to- 
night, you see if they don’t,” said Jane. 

“Let ’em, that’s all!’ said Job, with a look 
and tene which seemed to threaten the total de- 
struction of the trespassers. 

But, although Jane slept but fitfully, the night 
passed without any disturbance, and the morn- 
ing snu shone upon the nonparcils still hang- 
ing from their native boughs. Believing, there- 
fore, that the robbers had concluded not to risk 
a return, Jane retired at an early hour the next 
night, and was soon in a profound slumber. 

From this she was suddenly awakened by some 
sound, but what the sound was she could not 
make out. Her first thought was of the apples, 
and, getting out of bed, she went to the window 
which overlooked the orchard, «nd was certain 
that she saw shadowy figures moving about un- 
der the trees. She hastened to Job’s door-and 
knocked, erying,— 

“The thieves are there!” 

Theie was no response. 

“Job, Job, wake up, you stupid blockhead!” 

But even this gentle adjuration failed to 
rouse the skimberer; and, exclaiming, “Gabriel’s 
trump wouldn't wake the fellow!” she opened 
the door and looked in. 

T> her infinite surprise, the room was vacant 
and the window open. 

Now, as this window was directly over a shed, 
Jane was not long in coming togthe conclusion 
that Jud hil used it as a means of exit. 

“So that’s his game!” said she, shutting it, 
and fastening it with the nail which hung at one 
side for that purpose. 

hen, returning to her room, she dressed her- 
scif hasti!y, wrapped a large, dark shawl about 
ler, and stole quietly out to the orchard fence. 

There were two men gathering apples into 
baskets. One was a stranger, but the other— 
she could not mistake that ungainly figure, that 
shambling gait—it was Job himself! 

They spoke only at intervals, and in a low 
voice, but she gathered from what they said that 
the apples were to be deposited in an old, unused 
root-cellar, to await a more convenient opportu- 
nity for transportation to the nearest depot. In 
fuct, while she stood there, she saw them go to 
the eellar, and return with empty baskets. 

So, then, she had time to think the matter over. 
There was no need of immediate action. She 
therefore returned silently to the house, and sta- 
tioned herself by the kitchen door. 

It might have been half an hour—it seemed to 
her much Jonger—when she saw Job jump over 
the orchard fence, cross the garden, and climb 
up the-shed by means of the water-hogshead and 

the trough under the eaves. Getting astride the 
ridge-pole, he hitched himself along to his win- 
dow, then came to a sudden stop, exclaiming,— 

“T snum P?” 

“Hadn’t you better come down and go in by 
the door?” called Jane. 

“By hookey!?’ muttered Job. 

“f wouldn’t set there riding the ridge-pole all 
nightif! was you. ’Twon’tcarry you nowhere,” 
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“O—O—O!” groancd Job, his teeth chattcring 
in his head. 

“I tell you there aint no way of getting off that 
ruff, ’cepting the way you got up, without you 
fly over the house,” said Jane. 

Apparently Job saw the justice of this remark, 
or perchance he did not find his seat us comfort- 
able as he could wish, for he hitched back to the 
hogshead and descended to the ground. 

When safely landed, he looked this way and 
that, as if contemplating an escape, but, step- 
ping behind him, Jane cut off his retreat. 

“Go long, you ninny!”’ said she. “What you 
*fraid of? I aint neither the sheriff nor the con- 
stable. Go ’long! shoo!” and she -drove him 
before her into the house as if he had been in re- 
ality the sheep to which she had once compared 
him. 

“Now just you tell me,” said she, striking a 
a match and lighting a lamp, “just you tell me 
who that other thief was!’ 

“Who he was?” gasped the terrified and be- 
wildered Job. 

“Yes. What’s his name, and all about him?” 
“Tlis name?” repeated Job, 

“My patience! Have you lost what Mttle wit 
you ever had? Now look here; if you tell me 
the truth, nobody sha’n’t harm you; but if 
you don’t, ’ll take you before a magistrate, 
straight, and have you locked up in jail, so there! 
You’d look sweet, peeping through the bars like 
a monkey in a cage; wouldn’t you, now?” 

“1 don’t know his name—I don’t, really,” said 
Job. ‘‘He’s got a dozen on’em; but he’s the 
man as goes round selling patent medicine with 
green goggles on.” 

“It’s the first time that ever I heard of medi- 
cine as wore goggles,” said Jane, laughiny. 
“No wonder the man took outa patent. Well, 
now you may go to bed; and mind, ifyou haven’t 


by crossing her fingers before her face, to repre- 
sent the grating of a prison. 
“Tis the truth, 7pon honor!” protested Job. 
The next day Jane took her captive before a 
magistrate. The matter was thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and the patent- medicine vender was 
preved to be one of an organized band, who 
made orchard-robbing a business not only in 
Barrytown put elsewhere; and, to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, he and his comrades were 
brought to speedy justice. 
As for Job, he was dismissed with a reprimand, 
perhaps fur the service his evidence had done the 
State, and perhaps, also, because the mayistrate 
shred the opinion expressed by Jane. 
“‘What’s the use of shutting up such a ninny- 
hammer as that?” said she, “He was nothing 
but a cat’s paw for the rest, anyhow.” 
When Mr and Mrs. Drew returned from their 
journey they were much edified by the story of 
Jane’s protecior. 
-_— ——-+oe____—_— 

For the Companion. 


LETTY’S EXPERIMENT. 

Dear Letrry,—Father grows worse and worse. 
What shall wedo? Ineversaw mother so much dis- 
couraged, and we can’t keep Lefly at home. We 
must sell Doctor to-morrow, or go without food till 
the end of the month. Dear old horse! I can’t bear 
to part with him. Then Il a gy oe nearly all of fa- 
ther’s wages will go for drink, and next month we 
shall be as destitute as wearenow. As for poor Doc- 
tor, we are all crying over him, 

The money you sent did every thing for a time, 
but we girls can’t economize as mother could, if she 
was well. If I could only gofrom home! But then 
there would be nobody to care for mother, Leffy, or 
the baby, bless his sweet little heart! We miss you 
so much, and yet we are glad for you. It must be so 
pleasant to be in the city and see the sights, and 
above all, be earning money. . 

Don’t let this worry you. Iam not sure that I 
ought to tell you all our troubles. Mother would 
rather I would not; but it seems so hard to bear 
them. Isn’t there any law to stop these dreadful 
drinking shops ?—because if there are shops to go to 
where liquor is to be sold, of course men who like it 
will go afterit. Please write mea line of comfort. 
You always cheer me. 


Letty Davis received this letter while waiting 
upon customers in a busy little shop in the city. 
She had been expecting something of the kind, 
but the news struck sorely against her heart, for 
she could remember when Richard Davis, her 
father, commonly known of late years as “druank- 
en Dick,” was a sober man, and one of the kind- 
est fathers that ever breathed. It was for this 
she had been forced to leave her home, when 
scarcely more than a child, to try and lessen a 
little the expenses of the small family. 

It was her hour for “nooning” now, and as 
she boarded in the same house with her employ- 
er, she took hef heavy heart up stairs with her, 
and sat down listlessly at the window to think. 

Only those who have suffered in that dreadful 
manner, know the agony of feeling that the 
grown children of a drunkard often endure. 
Letty was reticent and sensitive toa fault. She 
was a tall, slender, beautiful girl, a daughter of 
whom any father might well be proud; and yet 
this man had doomed her to leave the shelter- 





vmarked Jane. 


told me the truth”—and Jane filled up the blank |: 


strangers, who seldom thought of her, save to | 
speak of her beauty, or, perhaps, lay snares for 
her unwary feet. 

That afternoon the proprietor of the shop, a 
good and kind man, who had noticed the sudden 
change of countenance with which Letty re- 
ceived the letter, saw that something troubled 
her. 

“You have heard some bad news, I fear,” he 
said, kindly. 

That broke Letty down. The tears that had 

been wanting to come, rolled over her cheeks, 
and she was obliged to turn away. 
“If you think that I can help you in any way, 
eome into my room this evening, and talk with 
my wife,” he added. “I assure you I can vouch 
for her aid and sympathy. Don’t let pride pre- 
vent you.” 

Lettie gave him a grateful iook, and wiped her 
eyes. Should she go to these people with her 
story? Must she tell of her father’s disgrace? 
And if she did, how was it possible for them to 
help her? 





But she felt impelled to go; so, before she wrote 
home, she determined to tell all her troubles to | 
the wife of heremployer. ‘‘She won’t despise 
me,” she said, sorrowfully, “but what will she | 
think of my poor father ?”’ | 
So thatevening she was closeted with the kind- | 
hearted gentleman and his wife. ‘They listened 
closely, and sympathized with her, but could not 
see any way to lessen her troubles. 

On the next day, however, as she was busily 
engaged in her duties, her employer sent word 
for lier to step up stairs. 

Madam Hall was waiting for her. 

“Would you object to putting your brother in 
a good store?” she asked. 

“No, indeed,” Letty assented eagerly; it was 
iust what she had been wishing for. 

“Well, Mr. Hall has heard of an excellent 
place,” continued the lady, “where they will give 
him fair wages, and you can have him somewhat 
under your care. Now listen to my little plan. 
You are an excellent girl, and we are sure that 
your mother must also be an excellent woman, 
or you would not have been so well brought up- 
You are aware that Mr. Hall and myself are go- 
ing to Europe to buy goods.” 

What was coming now? Letty listened with 
astonishment, as she answered, “Yes.” 

“At first, we thought of letting our rooms to 
a wood tenant, but we have changed our minds. 
In the first place, does your father know where 
you are?” 

“No, indeed!” said Letty; “not even whether 
I am in this city or some other.” 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Hall, with an 
anxious countenance; “‘it seems so strange! 
Well, what I was going to say is this: Your 
mother shall come here, with your sister and the 
little one. Iam sure you will take good care of 
every thing. Mr. Hall has great confidence in 
you.” 

“And my father!” exclaimed Letty. 

“He must know nothing about it.” 

“What! Leavehim? My mother would never 
consent.” 

“Of that you must be the judge,”’ said Mrs. 
Hall. “Think it over, and let me know to-mor- 
row. It may be the only thing that can be done 
to save him.” 

Letty thought anxiously of the proposition, 
and wrote a note home, saying that she would be 
there on a certain day. She said but little more. 

When she reached the house she found the lit- 
tle family had passed a night of terror. The 
mother was afraid of her life; the boy Leffingwell 
had been driven out of the house. Letty laid 
her plan before them, but the poor, sick mother 
was timid and irresolute. Letty was the coun- 
sellor now. She foresaw that a few more frights 
like that she had suffered would deprive her 
mother of life or reason. Her arguments pre- 
vailed. It took them but a short time to get 
ready. Mr. and Mrs Hall would start that very 
night. The little family would arrive at the 
house in the night, and so hide the shabbiness 
of their attire. Leffy was in agony to go. He 
feared for his life, he said, and it was such an 
unexpected piece of good fortune to find a place 
at once. 

So Letty wrote on a scrap of paper: 

Dear Papa,—We cannot bear this ~~ longer, 
and so we leave you, at least, foratime. If you re- 
form we will come back and make you a happy home, 
as it was in the years gone by. You must not try to 
find us. You would not succeed if you tried. 1 can- 
not consent to see poor mother dying by inches, 
and henceforth if you cannot take care of her, I 
shall. Good-by, and may God help you to conquer 
your fearful appetite. Your affectionate daughter, 

Lerry. 

So it happened that the degraded man came 
home that night to silence and desolation. 

sound could be heard. The blackness of dark- 
ness was everywhere. With oaths and impreca- 
tions he called for his family. No one answered. 





ing roof of home, and sent her among utter 


No 
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The table was scantily set, but there were g 
few little luxuries upon it to which he was un. 
accustomed. He went from room to room, 
Their silence sobered him. Finally he read the 
note that Letty had left. 

Then he sat down like one stunned. Here 
was his home, here the familiar objects he had 
always seen, but neither wife nor children to 
vent his drunken wrath upon any morc. I[ow 
awfully still it was! When had he before foung 
so solemn an cpportunity to feel the ruin his 
own hands had wrought? Again and again he 
read the note. Sometimes he gave way to impo. 
tent rage. Then he would weep bitterly, for, 
changed as he was, he loved his family, and the 
little babe, in his better moments, he worshipped. 

A month had gone by, and a good neighbor in 
the secret wrote to Letty. Her father was re. 
forming. He had not been near the tavern since 
the night she and the family had left town. His 
spare time was employed in mending the fences 
and the gates. He was steady at his business, 
but he spoke to noone, and secmed very sad 
and very much changed. Then the mother 
wanted to go back, but Letty, who was now the 
leading spirit, said, “‘No, not yet.” 

But in afew months the reformed man was 
one day sitting at the door of his loncly home. 
A carriage stopped opposite him, and from it 
stepped the wife and daughters, with the sweet 
little baby-boy dressed in holiday garments, as 
if they had been gone but a day. One ery of 
joy was heard, and wife and husband were in 
each other’s arms, 

Well, there is little more to write. The refor- 
mation I am glad to say was complete, and Letty 
never repented giving her confidence to her 
good friends Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 
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For the Companion. 


A BARN PARTY. 


Inaquict New England town there stood, some 
years ago, a neat little cottage, which caused 
much anxicty to the neighbors. After the death 
of the owner, it was closed for two or three years, 
and the agent of the property, when applied to, 
refused to sell it, saying that it was to be kept 
“for an especial reason.” As the house had al- 
ready been pronounced “haunted,” and as only 
the night before this statement the minister hin- 
self had seen two figures with lighted candles in 
the garret, looking under the beams, it was as 
serted confidently that treasure was hidden there 
which the heirs regarded as safe while it was 
watched by the owner’s ghost! 

A few days after the apparitions were seen in 
the garret, a carpenter in flesh and blood, and 
blue everalls, was there mending the roof, shav- 
ing swollen doors, and putting things in order 
generally, 

In reply to questions from the villagers, lie 
said that the house had becn kept for a sister of 
the last owner, who had been some time in the 
lunatic asylum; that now, as she was perfectly 
quiet and harmless, she was to be brought there 
with 2 woman to look after her. 

A lunatic was almost as bad as a ghost. The 
carpenter’s story went from one end of tlic vil 
lage to the other, growing as it went, till the 
coming stranger was represented as a maniac 
beyond control at the asylum, who was to be 
brought to this place in a strait jacket, guarded 
by two policemen! She was also credited with the 
power of screaming incessantly, so that no one 
could sleep within half a mile of her, as well as 
of breaking into houses by night; so that there 
rose a great demand for strong bolts and wit 
dow fastenings at the country stores. 

At length a city hack drove up to the cottage, 
and discharged two large trunks and two old li 
dies. There were no men in attendance, and 10 
strait jacket, which was quite a relief to the vil 
lagers. 

A brisk little old woman in black silk, with 
broad, purple strings flying from her bonne, 
which was all agee, struck them most unfavor 
ably. She was as sprightly as a kitten, and let 
head kept up a constant twitching, which affect 
ed her keen black eyes so that one of them w inked 
most maliciously all the time. She was Pp 
nounced more like a witch than like a deranged 
person. 

The other woman was younger and stout’. 
‘She was not as well dressed, but very cheerful 
and happy. She had her arms full of baskets, 
and bundles, and boxes, filled, no doubt, wit! 
delicacies for the patient. But, as she tried © 
open the gate for the little woman to euter,* 
basket feH bottom upward, and out sprang 4 
tortoise-shell cat, who made his way down the 
street on his return home. 

Two or three school-boys, with -more courast 
than the rest, stood watching the strangers, whe! 
the stout woman ordered one of them to chas 
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she “righted matters a little,” promising them a 
handful of peppermints. 

The little woman looked on very solemnly, and 
said, “Don’t you give gold in place of pepper- 
mints, as you once did!” 

The boys laughed at the crazy speech, and the 
stout woman laughed too. She was so pleasant 
and good-tempered that they almost ceased to 
fear the other. 

Thenext morning, when the children passed on 
their way to school, the stout woman, whom 
the winking lady called “Miss Carter,” was 
digging up the flower-beds. She laid down her 
trowel, straightened her cap, and went to the 
gate to speak to them. She asked them if they 
had any flower seeds to give her, and said she 
was ’most wilé about the cat that run off! 

“J don’t mind so much myself,” she said, 
in an undertone, “but it makes her so cross. 
Ihave to toe the mark, I tell you. If you’ve any 
pity on me, [hope you'll bring me all the kit- 
tens you can find, to please her. I shall be aw- 
ful lonesome here, and I hope you’ll all come 
and visit me. I can amuse you nicely, for when 
I was young I used to dress dolls, and make 
witches out of hazel-pith and lead, and do lots 
more of nice things. Come in every time you 
pass, and bring me some apples and nuts, and 
any thing that will please her.”’ 

“Won’t she hurt us?” asked a timid little girl. 

“Not if 1’m about to look after her. She gives 
an awful grip sometimes, but I can always man- 
age her. If you have anything nice, always bring 
it with you to coax her up, and then she’ll be as 
clever as akitten! If any of you get a squirrel, 
Iwish you’d bring it here, or a rabbit, or any- 
thing with life.” 

The school-children went home with wonder- 
ful tales of the kind nurse. The girls went back 
to the cottage with fruits, and nuts, and flowers, 
and all the spare kittens they could find; and 
the boys began to set traps for rabbits and 
squirrels; and some of them were so charmed 
with their new friend that they would have been 
almost willing to be crazy themselves for the 
sake of being under her care. 

Matters went thus for ten days between the 
children and Miss Carter, till they all rejoiced 
that any circumstance had brought them such a 
genial companion. 

The only drawback to their pleasure was the 
feeling that they were constantly watched from 
door or window, by those keen, winking black 
eyes. But as the offender took no active meas- 
ures to drive them off, they made daily visits to 
the flower-rarden, with their offerings to Miss 
Carter. 

One Saturday she invited the children up into 
the chamber of the tiny barn, connected with 
the cottage, to see how she had arranged the 
things they had given her, and to teach the girls 
some new stitches in crochet, that she had 
learned in the city. 

She spread a red table-cloth on a carpenter’s 
bench which stood there, and then brought from 
the house cookies, tarts, crackers, and a rare 
supply of the never-failing red peppermints, 
which she arranged in real picnic style. Some 
of the girls ran home for additions to the feast, 
and described to their mothers the bunches of 
birds’ feathers and wings, the strings of birds’ 
egg-shells, and the number of kittens Miss Carter 
had in the barn-chamber. 

One of the mothers remarked, “This nurse 
must be a very childish person to spend so much 
of her time with children.”’ 

“O no, mamma,”’ replied the little miss, “it’s 
because she loves children so much that she tries 
to please them. She says her mother had lots 
of children, when she was little, and they all 
died, and she’s never lived with any since.” 

“['m afraid she isn’t much of a housekeeper 
for that poor thing. @5le never seems to be with 
her, but is out working in the garden or talking 
to children at the gate,” said the lady. 

“Of course crazy folks are no company, mam- 
ma; but I guess she gets up early and does her 
work, for they have lovely things to eat!” 

The barn-party was a perfect success. They 
Strung beads, and made mice of apple seeds, and 
bracelets of cranberries,—Miss Carter and all,— 
and were in such a merry mood that their laugh- 
ter was heard in the street; and men going 
home from their-work thought the crazy woman 
Was getting wild, till looking up to the cottage 
they saw the shaking head and snapping black 
eyes at the window, intent on a piece of needle- 
work, except when she glanced up maliciously 
at them for their impertinence in halting before 
her gate. 

Just as the sun was setting, and the party ris- 
ing with thoughts of home, they heard a creak- 
ing step on the ladder-like stairs that led to the 
chamber. 

“Hark!” cried one; “I heard somebody!” 

“Goodness! [ hope it isn’t she, for I’m awful- 
ly afraid of her,” cried another. 


Creak, creak, creak; and then stealthy steps 
were heard on the outer chamber floor. 

The little girls all drew up to Miss Carter, each 
whispering, “Don’t let her touch me, will you?” 

“No, no. She won’t grip anybody but me; 
she never does—never did in her life. But if she 
grips hard, I'll pitch her out of this window. 
I’m stronger than she is. I’ll take her head, 
and you all take her heels; and we’ll cure her of 
taking such a grip of a body’s arm.” 

“O, no, no, Miss Carter; that would be cruel,” 
cried one of the girls. ‘We'll run home, and 
you can carry her into the house if she gets 
wild.” 

“TI tried to carry her in once to lock her up; 
but I got that grip, and I’ll never try it again. 
There she is.”’ 

The door opened, and the little woman entered 
in any thing but asavage mood. She looked 
fearfully cross with her shaking, and winking, 
and scowling; but she bore the olive branch of 
peace in her hand, in the shape of a very pretty 
little glass dish, filled to the brim with the great 
red peppermints. 

“Now,” she said, with a smile, “I guess you’ve 
all had a nice time. The sun’s down, so I think 
your mothers will want you at home. I’m very 
glad we’ve got such kind little neighbors, and 
want you to come and play with poor Miss Car- 
ter just as often as youcan. She can teach you 
to make a great many funny little things, and 
sometime, I guess she’ll sing you one of her 
droll songs. Come, now, Miss Carter, it’s time 
for me to put you to bed.” 

All of a sudden the children’s patroness as- 
sumed the air and tone of a spoiled child, and 
began screwing her fists into her eyes, and say- 
ing,— 

“T don’t want to go to bed! 
got company, Betsy.” 

But Betsy was resolute. “You know, now 
Miss Carter, if you don’t go to bed at sundown, 
Ican’t do any thing with you to-morrow; and 
you remember what I promised your nephew. 
Will you go now like a good girl, so as not to 
have your hands tied to-morrow?” 

“T won’t! Iwon’t! I tell youI won’t!” cried 
Miss Carter. “I want to see the lamp burn to- 
night.” 

“Well, ’ll light it, and draw in the blind, if 
you'll come like a nice, quiet girl now. Will 
you?” and she walked toward her. 

“Yes, I will, I will, if you don’t grip,” cried 
Miss Carter, drawing back her arm. 

Betsy, who proved to be the nurse in place of 
the crazy woman, took her gently by the hand, 
and said, “Now bid your little friends good-night, 
and ask them to come and see you acain.”’ 
“Good-night, good-night, and come to see me 
again,” sobbed Miss Carter. ‘“Where’s my cran- 
berry bracelet gone?” 

The little girls saw in a moment the mistake 
they had made; but they had lost all fear of the 
crazy woman, and some of them were as heart- 
broken as if a near friend had just lost her 
mind. y 
They walked into the house beside her, offer- 
ing her all the varied contents of their pockets— 
slate-pencils, colored crayons, India-rubber, with 
bits of ribbon and silk. They left her very hap- 
py, promising to have another party in the barn 
the next Saturday. 


Iainttired! I’ve 
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A BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


Mr. Frank Buckland, in writing to Land and 
Water respecting the baby hippopotamus whose 
birth on the 5th of November was announced, 
says: 

Thave just been up to the Gardens (the Zo- 
ological) to get the latest news, and am happy 
to be able to issue a most favorable bulletin. 
Little Guy Fawkes and its mother are both do- 
ing well. This morning (November 8) at seven 
they were both asleep, and slept till eleven, at 
which time they went into the water. When 
they came out the mother stood up while the 
young one sucked freely for some time. 

It jerks its head against the udder like a kid 
oralamb. When it had sucked enough it got 
up, With milk all over its face, and began jump- 
ing and skipping with awkward gambols around 
its mother, and every now and then it pitched 
up the hay and played with it, showing it was 
lively and well. When it gocs into the water 
with its mother it swims as well as a fish. 

When in deep water the little hippo rests its 
nose on the mother’s great, broad, lower jaw, 
and sinks its head so low in the water that only 
its nostrils are visible. This is evidently a won- 
drous arrangement for the safety of the young 
from its natural enemies. It has not yet been 
seen standing on its mother’s back in the water, 
as represented in the plate in Dr. Livingstone’s 
book. 





On Thursday the keeper carefully tossed in 


this disturbed the mother considerably. She is 
terribly savage, shows her terrific strength, and 
roars and bellows if she is in the least put out. 
She has not only great powers of observation— 
knowing one keeper from another—but also of 
memory; for Mr. Bartlett thinks that she recol- 
lects her last two babies were taken from her, 
and therefore seems always in a state of alarm 
lest her third young one should also be surrepti- 
tiously wrested from her maternal care. Hence 
the necessity for the most perfect quiet. 





WINTER. 
Now evenings come full early, mornings late; 
And, reft of summer's green and autumn’s gold, 


The disrobed earth, in helpless, abject state, 
Lies shivering in the cold. 


Sheeted in one white waste of snow she lies, 
With breast and arteries bound by Frost’s keen 
breath— 
Lies numbed beneath the cold and cruel skies, 
With numbness most like death. 
And Nature sits and waits, bereaved, forlorn, 
Watching the days drag onward one by one; 
And still the same wide snow-world night and morn 
Darkens and dawns upon. 
No bird in brake or field, throughout the day, 
Deigns to essay a ditty e’er so brief, 
Save that a robin from some orchard spray 
Pipes now and then for grief. 


Strange, that from such stagnation as is here, 
From out such seeming utter, utter dearth, 
A quickening life can spring in the new year, 
And all bright things have birth! 


—— 


MY ADVENTURES IN AN INDIAN 
VILLAGE. 
In Five Cnuaprers.—Cuar. IV. 

As Ihave said, my rifle was gone! I stood trans- 
fixed. What thoughtlessness and folly I had been 
guilty of! In addition to having had an open rup- 
ture with the most dangerous scoundrel in the vil- 
lage, I had lost my best means of defence. And it 
was probably in his possession. 

I was sure that the figure I saw running from the 
hut was that of Apollyon. Still, the long blanket 
worn by these Indians gives such a general resem- 
blance to each individual, that I could not actually 
identify the wearer. 

I rushed into the main lodge. The first Indian I 
saw there was Apollyon, sitting busily eating his 
supper. The rascal was evidently elated at some- 
thing. He was civil, however, in his answers, 
although his eyes shone with malice. I could not 
help feeling uneasy. His whole bearing and con- 
duct convinced me that he was made bold by having 
secured the rifle. 

I told the old men that the weapon had been stolen, 
and that I should hold them responsible. They only 
grunted —looked surprised—and then assumed a 
fixed, stolid gaze. Not one among them was appar- 
ently more astonished than Apollyon—though I 
could see that he knew he was suspected. 

I was too wearied to press the matter further, 
and after he had gone to his own lodge I rolled my- 
self in my blanket and slept among the rest of the 

Indians, in the most crowded compartment in the 
great lodge. 

My confidence had quite deserted me, with the loss 
of my trusty friend, the rifle. I had still my revolver, 
but that failed to give me assurance of sufficient 
means of defence in case I should be attacked. The 
next morning I visited lodge after lodge in the vil- 
lage, hoping I might find some trace of the missing 
weapon. The search was useless. Sick at heart, I 
then wandered aimlessly across the barren land at 
the back of the Indian huts, and finally sat down 
upon the bank ofa little river. 

While sitting there, a touch upon my shoulder 
startled me. ‘Turning, I saw a half-breed girl, about 
whom my curiosity had been several times excited. 
She was, perhaps, fourteen years of age. Her com- 
plexion was very fair, and I had been sure she was a 
half-breed; but how she should be in that village, 
so far from any white settlement, had puzzled me. 

Her work had been like that of the Indian women, 
and for some days she had been in the woods berry 
gathering. Once or twice I had spoken to her, 
hoping to learn something of her history, but she 
had appeared frightened, and glancing suspiciously 
to see if any Indians were near, would hurriedly 
leave me. I had also asked Apollyon who she was, 
but he had always evaded my questions—and this, 
too, had puzzled me. 

To my astonishment she said in English,— 

“You know me! You not know Louisa?” 

I said I did not. 

“You know this, Mr. French,” she said, calling 
me by name, and pointing to a cheap necklace that 
was upon her neck. 

I looked at her again. Surely I have seen that 
face before. Then, ina moment, the recollection of 
who she was came to my mind. She was the daugh- 
ter of a trader whom I had visited for a few weeks, 
some two years before. 

“My father dead,” she continued. ‘‘Mether belong 
to this tribe. She come here two years ago. She no 
other home. My grandfather chief here. He now 
gone to fight Hashquahts.” 

She went on to say that at first she did not know 
me, for when I was with her father I wore no beard. 
Now Ihad a full beard, and so she had not recognized 
me until one day she saw on my finger a ring of pe- 
culiar manufacture, that often as a little girl she had 
playfully tried to get off, but failed, because it was 
very tight. 

She also told me that Apollyon was only a com- 
mon Indian—but he was rich—that is, he had many 
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wealth. He had been left behind by the war party 
to take care of the village. 

“O,’’ she said, “‘he cultus clitee (worthless fellow) 
with no heart. He make me afraid to come to you, 
for he say he shoot me if I did. 

“He want to kill you. Hetry! He will! 
your gun. It’s hid.” 

“He wants to kill me because I know that your 

people killed the white men in the Lalla Nookh, 

don’t he?” said I.’ 

Instantly the girl put her hand upon her mouth, 

Indian fashion, and would not speak another word. 

She was evidently afraid to do so. After atime I 

calmed her fears, and after some trouble learned that 

the tribe had murdered the men, cut their bodies 

open and thrown them into the sea. 

The old men had, some of them, wanted to kill 

me, she said, but could not make up their minds to 

commit the crime. One party was for it, another 

against it. And so, by this conflict of opinion, I had 

thus far escaped injury. 

The girl hurried away, afraid lest she might be 
My worst suspicions were 
more than realized. There was no safety for me ii 
the village. Apollyon would shoot me on the first 
opportunity, and the old men would not interfere. 

Through the day I kept in the open grounds. My 
revolver was at my side, and I did not fear an open 
attack. Apollyon had too great a regard for him- 
self to attack me without the advantage of an am- 
bush. 

Toward evening I walked back to the village. As 
Lapproached it, there wasa great uproar. Creep- 
ing behind some bushes, near the outer huts, IT found 
that the war party had returned victorious, with 
many heads and prisoners. Human heads, dripping 
with blood, were stuck on poles, in front of tho 
lodges, and the whole tribe were getting ready for 
the horrible orgies of a war dance, 

Under these circumstances, I thought it prudent 
not to show myself to the excited crowd; but I crept 
to where some pieces of hallibut had been placed to 
dry in the sun, secured enough for my supper, and 
then took myself off to the woods with my blanket, 
and slept there. 

The night passed. I was not disturbed. In the 
morning I concluded to enter the village, and risk 
the danger of an interview with the chief—hoping to 
be able to induce him to see that it was for his inter- 
est to take me in a canoe to meet the coming trader, 

The hideously grinning heads Were still on tho 
poles. The shuddering captives, with their closely~ 
cropped hair, sat huddled ina corner. Wearicdand 
indifferent, the savages loitered about after their 
night’s debauch. 

I entered the main lodge. The old chief received 
me with grave courtesy. The men about him wero 
a bloodthirsty-looking set of ragcals, but they mado 
no hostile demonstrations. Apollyon sneaked in the 
rear. He had sunk from being a petty tyrant toa 
very humble position, and seemed to shun notice. 

Explanations were hardly necessary from me. Tho 
Indians seemed to know perfectly well the fact of my 
being in the village, and the cir t 
with my arrival. The old men’s tongues had not 
been idle. 

Ilearned that the war party had only attacked 1 
few outlying camps of the Hashquahts tribe, and 
were expecting to be attackedinreturn. That after. 
noon most of the women and children were sent sev- 
eral miles into the interior, berry gathe ing, so as ta 
be out of the way of the enemy, and rmong them 
was the half-breed girl, by whose help I had hoped 
to find means of escape from the village, 

That night I slept in the chief's lodye. He hac 
treated me with apparent cordiality: Icould sea 
plainly, however, that my movements were closely 
watched. Iasked him foracanoe and men. I of: 
fered to pay at the highest rate when they had 
brought me to Alberni, 

His answer was that his men could noi be spared. 
An attack was expected. Any way they were afraid 
to pass the Hashquahts village. They wceuld be sura 
to eneounter their enemies and be kiiled. I must 
stay, he said, till the trader came. 

This was final, but not satisfactory. i -lid not like 
my company. I wasafraid of them for thesame rea- 
son that they were afraid of the Hashqualits. Many 
plans of escape came to my mind, but fcw of them 
appeared practicable. At length in desperation, on 
the morning that followed the second night that f 
slept in the chief’s lodge, I crept at dawn softly ou’ 
of my blanket into the twilight. 

Mechanicaily, I took the beach south of the village, 
No one was in sight: Isat down in a sandy cova 
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upon a fallen tree, to decide what course I better 


take. It seemed to me that I could find berries and 
shell-fish enough to sustain dife until 1 reached some 
Indian village. a 

I had not sat there twenty minutes whon ping! a 
bullet whistled past my ear, and strnck the beach 
several feet ahead of me. The smoke showed the 
point from whichitcame. Ina moment! was in the 
wood. I knew the sharp, clear sound of that shot. 
Thad heard it too often not to knew the weapon 
from which it came. 

Coming to the edge of the wood, I:aw ablanketed 
figure skulking off amid the bushes, With a few 
bounds I was on him. Before ¥ could seize iiim with 
my hands, he dropped upon the grornd, ant tried to 
cover something with the scarlet folds of Lis blanket. 

I seized him by the neck. As his facc iurved up, I 
saw it was the rascal Apollyon, as J. had suspected. 
Seizing my revolver, I was just on the point of 
shooting him, when better feelings mado ine hes'- 
tate. 

“Ikta, mika, mamook?” (what are ycu doing) I 
huskily asked. 





He gave one of his fiendish grins, as lic glanced into 
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my face, and replied, ‘‘Cultus,”’ (nothing in particu- 
lar.) 

I held him firmly. He rose to his feet. For a sec- 
ond I hesitated what todo. Just then the handle of 
a knife came out from under his blanket. Likea 
flash I felt that it would be unsafeto have him be- 
hind me, to alarm the village, and then to lead pur- 
suit. 

He put ont his hand for his knife. That decided 
me. I drew back, and giving him a quick, heavy 
blow with my fist directly in his eye, sent him heels 
over head, sprawling among the bushes. 

I hoped to simply render him senseless, without 
giving serious injury. But he rose with a bound, 
and rushed upon me, knife in hand. I had seized 
the rifle. Leaping back to avoid his blow, I struck 
him, when he again rushed upon me, with the butt- 
end of the weapon, and he fell, apparently senseless, 
among the bushes. I gave a hurried lookat him. A 
feeling of remorse came ever me at the thought that 
possibly I had killed him, and in another moment I 
was bounding off through the woods, toward the 
south part of the island. 

To be centinued. 
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THE OLD ELM ON BOSTON COM- 
MON. 

Among the historic trees in this country, per- 
haps none have so great prominence as the Old 
Elm on Boston Common. It is almost the only 
well-preserved living relic of early colonial 
times, and historically is as famous here as the 
royal Oak of Boboscal was in England. 

Boston Common, on which it stands, is, even 
apart from its historic associations, one of the 
most interesting and delightful places in New 
England. It is full of quiet beauties, with its 
shaded walks, play-ground, deer-park, fountains, 
birds, and grand old trees. 

Some of these trees antedate the city’s charter. 
They were planted by hands that long ago crum- 
bled to dust; and one of them broke ground 
while Boston was yet Shawmut, an old Indian 
village situated on three bare hills, with the 
smoke-wreaths of its conical wigwams crown- 
ing their summits. This was the Great Tree, as 
it was called one hundred years ago, but which 
is now known as the Old Elm. 





It has grown green in spring and golden in 
autumn through all the green springs and gold- 
en autumns of New England’s history; and we 
have to-day noticed that the buds are already 
swelling on its pendant branches for the verdure 
of another summer. The tree is the true Amer- 
ican elm, so much admired for its spreading 
shade, its massive folinge, and drooping, roof-like 
limbs. It is seventy-two feet high, and twenty- 
three feet six inches in circumference at the base. 

Except when newly clothed with leaves in 
spring, or crowned with the pomps of autumn, 
it retains little of its original beauty. It is a rel- 
fe of the far-distant past, and belongs to a gen- 
eration of trees that have long fed with their 
mould the flowers and the ferns. 

This cherished relic stands nearly in the centre 
of the Common, at the edge of the rising ground 
where was placed the old Liberty-Pole, of histor- 
ic fame. It is surrounded by an iron fence, on 
the gate of which is the following inscription: 


“This tree has been standing here for an unknown 

riod. It is believed to have existed before the set- 

ement of Boston, being full-grown in 1722. Exhib- 

© ited marks of old age in 1792, and was nearly de- 

stroyed by a storm in 1832. Protected by an inclos- 
ure in 1864. J.V.C. Smita, Mayor.” 

The tree is protected and strengthened by arti- 
ficial supports. Iron bolts run through its large 
limbs. Its great trunk is filled with cement and 
protected by canvas. Seventy years ago there 
was an opening in its trunk almost large enough 
to shelter a man, and to afford a hiding-place 
for the children who played at its base. But 
this rent of ruin has long been closed; but out of 
sight decay is still slowly going on. 

The English sparrows fly in and out of their 
little houses on the old branches of the old tree. 
Boston, like Venice, protects the birds. As in the 
“City of the Sea,” the hospitality of her church 
towers is extended to the doves, who build their 
nests and rear their young amid the ringing of 


Near the Old Elm is the Frog Pond, also of 
historic fame. It does not look new as it did 
when the British soldiers prevented the boys 
from sliding and skating there, and the delega- 
tion of young Americans waited upon Gen. Gage, 
and laid before him the story of their wrongs. 





It is now surrounded by a granite margin, and 
is shaded by young trees. In the pleasant sum- 
mer and autumn weather a spreading fountain 
throws its sparkling jets of water far above its 
surface. But in winter it is still a skating pond, 
as in the old Revolutionary days. 

On the rising ground near the Old Elm stood 
the old Powder-house. There also was fought the 
first duel in Boston. The victim of this unfor- 
tunate combat was a young man twenty. years 
of age, whose grave may yet be seen in the Gran- 
ary Burying-Ground near the Tremont House. 
His antagonist fled to Rochelle, France, where 
he died of a broken-heart. 

The historical associations of the Old Elm 
would fill a volume, like that of Hawthorne’s 
“Grandfather’s Chair,” and a very interesting 
volume it might be made. 

Shawmut—the Indian name of the promontory 
on which a part of Boston stands—was very bar- 
ren of trees. The Old Elm, being the most con- 
spicuous tree in the time of our forefathers, was 
used for the purpose of executions. Tradition 
tells us that Indian prisoners were executed 
there. Quakers, also, passed from death to life, 
let us hope, from its branches; and there, too, 
Annie Hiffins, whose temper lost its sweetness as 
she advanced in years, was hung as a witch. 
Many a tory was suspended in effigy upon the 
historic tree in Revolutionary days. 

We have no space to tell all of the interesting 
historical events which associated with the old 
tree. The stories of old Matoonas, of Sagamore 
Sam, and the Sagamore of Quabaog, are among 
the most interesting of an early date. 

The story of old Jethro is perhaps less known 
than most of the others that have been related in 
connection with the ancient Elm. This Indian 
was among the first to attach himself to the in- 
terests of the English at Boston. He possessed 
more than ordinary intelligence. Under the 
teachings of the English, he professed to have em- 
braced Christianity, and associated himself-with 
the praying men of his tribe, His Indian name, 
Tantamous, was changed by the colonists after 
he became associated with them. In 1674 he 
was appointed missionary to the Nipmucks liv- 
ing at Weshakin, since Sterling. 

On Sunday, Aug. 22d, 1675, the colony was 
startled by the murder of a family consisting of 
a man, his wife and two children, at Lancaster. 
It was evident that the deed had been done by 
Indians; and the praying Indians, of which old 
Jethro was one, fell under suspicion. Capt. 
Mosely, their principal accuser, found “much 
suspicion against them for singing, dancing, 
and having much powder, and many bullets and 
slugs hid in their baskets.” 

For this offence, eleven of them, among whom 
was old Jethro, were sent to Boston to be tried. 

Capt. Mosely seems to have been a hard, stern 
man, who used relentlessly the ordinary modes 
of torture common in those days. One of the 
Indians, named David, he bound to a tree. Then 
guns were kvelled at him, and his life was 
threatened unless he made a full confession. 
The Indian, to save his life, accused the “‘pray- 
ing Indians” of the murder, and among them 
was old Jethro. 

There is a lovely island near Boston, dividing 
the sea as it flows into the harbor, called Deer 
Island, and to this the accused Indians were sent. 
A short time after, the real perpetrator of the 
Lancaster murder was discovered, and the com- 
plete innocence of the “praying Indians’’ proved. 
They were released; and it will hardly accord 
with our modern ideas of penalty when we state 
that David, who had made the false confession to 
save his life, was sold into slavery as a punish- 
ment for the act. 
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were resumed, and the English resolved to send 
the “praying Indians,” among the most promi- 
nent of whom was old Jethro, to Deer Island, 
both for their own security, and to keep them 
away from any temptation to join the enemy. 
The men who were sent to take them to the isl- 
and were very overbearing in their conduct, and 
so insulted old Jethro that he escaped while on 
the way, and fled into his native wilds. His hid- 
ing-place was at last discovered to the English 
by his own son, Peter Jethro, an act which caused 
Increase Mather to say, “that abominable Indian, 
Peter Jethro, betrayed his own father unto 
death.” 

Old Jethro was captured and brought to Bos- 
ton. He was tried and sentenced to be hanged. 
It was September 26, 1676, when the first col- 
orings of autumn were on the leaves. The Old 
Elm then stood at the “end of the town,” near the 
waters of the Charles River, whose marshes, cov- 
ered deep with earth, are now occupied by costly 
houses. The tree was in its full strength and 
beauty then, and we can imagine its low branch- 
es, with their tinged leaves, spreading themselves 
over the lonely hollow. Here old Jethro was 
hung. 

Such are some of the historic associations of 
the old tree. How much longer this ancient 
landmark of Boston will survive the storms that 
threaten it with each passing year, we cannot 
say. It cannot, however, be a long period, as, in 
spite of props, and bolts, and faithful care, it is 
internally losing vitality, and dropping into de- 
cay. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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BEYOND. 


Tis hid from view; but we may guess 
How beautiful that realm must be; 
For gleamings of its loveliness, 
In visions granted, oft we see. 
The very clouds that o’er it throw 
Their veil, unraised for mortal sight, 
With gold and purple tintings glow, 
Reflected from the glorious light 
Beyond the river. 


And gentle airs, so sweet, so calm, 

Steal sometimes from that viewless sphere: 
The mourner feels their breath of balm, 

And soothed sorrow dries the tear. 
And sometimes list’ning ear may gain 

Entrancing sound that hither floats, - 
The ccho of a distant strain, 

Of harps’ and voices’ blended notes 

Beyond the river. 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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A PINT OF SWEAT A DAY. 








fuel which are thrown off in the burning. 


mal heat. 
hale meets the carbon of the blood in the lungs 


the body. 


per hour, or three quarts in twenty-four hours 


that we see it and call it “sweat.” 


what kind of a lot he condemned him to. 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread,’ 


labor and much exertion. 
When our bodies are at rest, or at their me 


never ceases. 
or partially stopped, as they doin fevers, or con 
ditions of the body shown by a dry, “hot” skin 


forcing liquid through them from the stomach 
or some other “sweating” process, we die. 


All fire must have a draft, and every furnace 
must have its flues to carry off portions of the 
The 
human body is a sort of furnace in which com- 
bustion is going on all the time, producing ani- 
The oxygen of the air which we in- 
and the two combine and make a slow fire suffi- 
cient to warm the whole body. The flues of this 
slow fire are the pores of the skin, and perspira- 
tion is a part of the excess of matter thrown off 
through these by the process of combustion in 


When the animal heat becomes extraordinary, 
as during excitement or hard labor, the perspira- 
tion flows plentifully, often at the rate of a gill 


It is only when perspiration is thus abundant 


By pointing to this as the sign which man 
should wear in his necessary labor when he left 
Paradise, God made him plainly understand 
“In 


meant that he should earn his living by hard 
dium temperature, the moisture passing out 
through the pores, is called “‘insensible’’ perspi- 


ration, and so long as we are in health this 
When the pores become clogged 


we are sick; and unless we can open the flues 
of life’s furnace again by outward irritation, or 


The average amount of liquid matter passing 


than at any other time, with the oxygen breatheq 

in by the lungs, of course the life-fire, fed thus 

with fresh fuel, becomes more vigorous and ac. 

tive. 

The fatal effect of stopping the flues of the 

body is hinted to us in many familiar ways, and 

in time to give us warning. The unhealthy, 

clammy feeling caused by wearing rubber-cloth. 

ing, or even rubber boots, too long, is well. 

known, and a close, unventilated hat or cap ha. 

bitually worn will disease the scalp and make 
the hair fall off. That death is the certain re 
sult, if this stoppage is total and continued, has 
been proved by cruel examples. 

Some scientific men once painted a live rabbit 
with a solution of India-rubber in naptha, and 
curious savan at another time treated a live pig 
in like manner. The results were the same jn 
both cases. The animals died within two hours, 
Pope LeoX., at his inauguration festival, wanted 
a living figure to represent the Golden Age, and 
for this purpose he caused a boy to be gilded al] 
over with gold leaf. The poor child was dead 
in less than six hours. 

A very homely old proverb tells us “‘you will 
never die till you have eaten your peck of 
dirt.” Another, quite as valuable in point of 
truth, might be, “‘count yourself healthy so long 
as you sweat your pint a day”—and we venture 
that it will be found as easy to measure the pint 
as the peck. 
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THE FOURTH NAPOLEON, 


The death of the third Napoleon has placed a 
new Pretender in the field,—his only son, who is 
called by his supporters Napoleon IV. He is, 
we believe, about seventeen years of age, and 
the youngest of all Pretenders. 

The others are the princes who pretend to the 
crowns of Spain, of Sweden, of France, of Ian- 
over, of the two Sicilies, and of various minor 
Italian countries. There are many sovercigns 
retired from business just now, but most of them 
live privately by compulsion. 

Napoleon IV. claims the French imperial crown 
on various grounds, all of which his supporters 
think are very good. 

First, he claims it because he stands first in 
that order of succession which Napoleon I. estab- 
lished, nearly seventy years since. 

Secondly, he claims it because he is the son of 
Napolcon [{III., who was made Emperor of the 
French by the votes of the French people; and 
whose sole heir he is, being his only child, and 
born to the throne. 

Thirdly, he claims it because the French peo- 
ple, in May, 1870, voted that he should be his 
father’s successor, should he survive that parent. 

These are plausible grounds, but they amount 
to nothing, so long as the youthful claimant has 
no “force” with which to vindicate what he calls 
his “rights.” Napoleonism, or imperialism, has 
few friends in France. The reason is, because of 
the tremendous defeats inflicted upon the French 
by the Germans, in the war which began a few 
weeks before Napoleon III. ceased to reign, and 
for which he was responsible. 

He might have prevented the conflict, but he 
inaugurated it for the benefit of his dynasty. 
He hoped by it to gain glory, give additional 
territory to France, and to add largely to the 
number of its population. Had he been sue- 
cessful France would have been reconciled to the 
Bonapartes, and probably for a generation or 
two there would have been a succession of Na- 
, | poleons, 

But he was ingloriously vanquished, and s0 
was France. As a consequence of his folly he 
lost his crown, forfeited his son’s right to that 
crown, and Napoleon IV. succeeds to the bar- 
renest title in the world. He is the most power- 
less personage that can be named, and his po 
sition is in ludicrous contrast to the pretensions 
of his supporters. = 
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A FAMOUS CHIEFTAIN, 

Forty years ago two brave chieftains, one in 
the Caucasus, and one in Algeria, were contend- 
ing against overwhelming forces, yet often gail- 
ing signal victories. Schamyl against Russia, 
and Abd-el-Kader against the French. Both 





? 





through these little tubes of the skin by i 


The rest is water. 


ally escaping through the pores of the skin. 


soon after our meals. 





About a year afterward, the Indian hostilities 


ble perspiration, is said to be for every healthy 
grown person, sixteen, ounces, or one pint, in 
twenty-four hours. One ounce of this is decom- 
posed‘ substance given, off by the decay of the 
tissues of the body, or in other words by the con- 
stant wear of the furnace that holds the fire. 


Besides the liquid matter, a quantity of vola- 
tile matter, mostly carbonic acid fas, is continu- 


The times of the day when the vital moisture or 
invisible sweat is produced most rapidly, are 
It is during digestion 
that the carbon is taken from our food into the 
blood, and as it combines then more plentifully 


were taken prisoners; the former is dead, and 
the latter is now thought to be dying. An ex 
change says: 


Abd-el-Kader is now sixty-five. Forty years 
he was the most formidable enemy of the sani 
Algeria, and earned from them the title ‘The Eagle 
of the Desert.” In 1832, he formed a combination of 
twenty-three Arab tribes, able to put into the fields 
Sontag Sree of 12,000 warriors. From this time 
until 1841, he fought the invading French armies 
with indomitable perseverance and with varying for 
tunes. Vanquished and taken prisoner in that year, 
- | he was held as a captive in France until 1852, whem 
he was released, and took up his residence in the 
East. He has always been regarded as the model 
type of the Arab chieftain. is personal appeal 
ance is thus described: “His stature is above the 
middle height; his head beautifully shaped, aud his 
black beard and’ hair form a striking contrast to his 
garments of white wool. His hands are of the most 
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ceful form, and whiteas a woman’s, and his whole 
aspect is one of grace and dignity.” 

It seems hard for such brave men to be van- 
quished, but they stood in the way of a higher 
civilization, and the best interests of the human 
race required them to be beaten. 


~<~2>> 





LAMB AND COLERIDGE, 

Charles Lamb used to tell hard stories at the 
expense of his friend Coleridge. The philosopher 
was an inveterate talker, and if he could only secure 
a good listener, would talk from morning till night 
without weariness or exhaustion of topics. 

Lamb built one of his best stories on this well- 
known habit. He said that Coleridge met him one 
morning as he was hurrying to the bank, caught 
him by a coat-button, and drew him aside into a 
vacant lot. He supposed that some special news 
was to be told, but found it was only an inspired ha- 
rangue. Hecouldn’t get in a word to tell Coleridge 
of his great hurry; and, in absolute despair, took a 
knife from his pocket, and gently cut off the button. 
Coleridge did not see what was done, but went on 
talking as usual, with eyes shut and earnest gesticu- 
lation; and as Lamb always told the story, when he 
came home in the afternoon, he found Coleridge still 
engaged in a sublime lecture to the button, wholly 
unconscious of the fraud, and full of admiration for 
Lamb’s extraordinary patience, 





NERVE-TUNING, 

Americans are a nervous people, and hundreds of 
people suffer acutely from nervous diseases. They 
are the hardest to cure of all ailments, and the most 
skilful physicians are baffled by them. 

An Italian claims to have made a valuable discov- 
ery. He says he has learned how to tune up the 
nerves, like the chords of a violin, and bring them 
into harmony. The nerves lose their tone, he thinks, 
like any musical instrument, and if they all run 
down alike, it is' of little importance, as they will 
still act together. 

But when the general harmony is destroyed, by 
accident or uneven strain, the whole system is dis- 
turbed, and health suffers. This difficulty he claims 
power to rectify, and calls himself ‘‘a nerve-tuner.” 
It will be easy for him to make a fortune in the 
United States if he can do what he promises. Nerv- 
ous persons will readily pay large sums to be put in 
tune again. If he proves his power by success, the 
number of patients will be legion. 
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BRIGANDS IN ITALY. 


The brigands in Italy are growing numerous and 
daring. They are reviving memories of the old 
times, when travellers could not pass in safety over 
the most frequented roads. The police and the mili- 
tary have been baffled in efforts to pursue and arrest 
them. 

They have grown bold enough to threaten resi- 
dents in large cities, and to demand large ransom 
money as a price for security. A Dr. Sammut, an 
eminent physician, has been driven from Naples by 
threats of assassination. He was ordered to pay 
6,000 livres, or suffer death. 

He refused compliance, and the police went with 
him as a guard by day, and watched him by night. 
But his children were also threatened, and the doc- 
tor grew weary of such perpetual watchfulness, and 
has removed from Naples. 

The event has caused a great excitement in the 
city, and may organize a formidable movement to 
put down the brigands. No half-way measures can 
succeed 

eee ee 
A TRUE PREDICTION, 

Baron Stockmar was one of the most distinguished 
statesmen of our century, though he never held any 
public office. He had much to do with the education 
of Victoria for her future station as Queen. He was 
also a principal agent in arranging for her marriage 
with Prince Albert. 

He had the highest opinion of the mental ability of 
the Prince, of his wisdom as a statesman, and of the 
Tare excellence of his moral character. He antici- 
pated, with perfect confidence, the happy family life 
of the royal couple, and of.the popularity of Prince 
Albert with the English people. 

But his penetration as a physician discovered, be- 
fore the marriage, a weakness of constitution, un- 
equal to any sustained effort either physical or men- 
tal. A knowledge of this weakness led the baron 
to predict, in 1844, “If ever the Prince falls sick of a 
low fever, you will lose him.” It is well-known that 
the Prince died of a fever, which was not regarded 
4sof a severe or dangerous type, but proved fatal 
from his constitutional weakness. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BOYS, 


Mr. Ashbury has been unfortunate in finding the 
best English yachts beaten by American competitors. 
And he has recently suffered a new mortification to 
his national pride, in seeing two prizes for fast run- 
ning won by two Yankee brothers, from’a whole 
school of English boys: 


At Brighton, in Sussex, England, a beautifal gold 
bo is annually presented as a prize to the winner 
& foot race, which is open to all the schools of 
that place. The race is over a course one hundred 
yards in length, and creates great interest in the 
ty, large crowds assembling every year to witness 
be contest. This year it was made more than usu- 
] interesting by the offer ef a cup valued at $250 
Sold to the winner of a course two hundred and fifty 
— long, by Mr. James Ashbury, of yachting no- 
riety, who lives at Brighton. 


nately for English pride, in two of the schools are 
two little boys born on this side of the Atlantic— 
Yankees they call them—Willie and Harry Homans, 
grandchildren of the late Hon. William Parmlee, of 


beating all the English competitors. 


cup being won by an American boy, 
——$$<@) 


A GOOD MAN IN BAD COMPANY, 


Diogenes went through the crowded streets wit! 


honest one in California, so he seemed to think: 


jected-looking individual, whose long and unkemp 


spoke the miner. 


Albany, whose father is residing in England for 
business purposes, Twenty schools were represented 
in the race, and twenty-seven boys started in the 
race of one hundred yards, which was won by the 
“Yankee,” Willie Homans; his brother Harry second, 


This was a severe mortification to the papas and 
mammas of the other boys, but they consoled them- 
selves with the reflection “that it was a short race, 
and no test of endurance,” hoping a different result 
in the long race of two hundred and fifty yards which 
followed. In thisrace forty-two English boys started 
against the two Yaukee brothers, but again the Stars 
and Stripes were triumphant, only this time Harry 
led and Willie was second, with the forty-two 
English boys strung out in a long dine behind them. 
Imagine Mr. Ashbury’s feelings at the idea of his 


a lantern, hunting for ‘‘a man,”’ but a Califorria 
grumbler found one without hunting—and the only 


In the shanty which in California’s early days did 
duty as office for the banking, postal and express 
business of Wells, Fargo & Co., in Marysville, there 
sat, one Saturday evening, a misanthropic and de- 


hair and beard, cowhide boots and rough dress be- 


For over an hour he sat there, the picture of de- 
spair, with not a word or a look for any one present. 


with soldiers, secking to destroy one another. At 
the sight of such ruin the hatred of the survivors 
was calmed. The Governor of Martinique caused 
the English soldiers who had become his prisoners 
in ae of the great shipwreck, to be set xt 
liberty, declaring that, in the common danger, all 
men should feel as brothers. 








A SCIENTIFIC JOKE, 


A professor’s wife, who occupied herself sometimes 
with assisting her husband in making casts of inter- 
esting objects of geology and natural history, says 
the Manufacturer and Builder, also for her own 
pleasure made sometimes flowers and fruits, of wax 
and other materials, and notwithstanding she had 
become quite a successful expert in this line, she 
found that almost always her efforts were criticised 
by her friends. Once at a tea-party she passed a 
large apple around, asking them to tell what they 
thought of that. 

Her friends were captious, as usual. One criticised 
the shape, saying it would be more natural if it was 
not so globular; another criticised the colors, and 
said that it was better than other imitations, but 
that she had not quite hit that natural, indescribable 
peculiarity which distinguishes the natural apple 
from the imitation. Almost every one had some fault 
to find. After the apple had passed round and came 
into her hands again, she ate it, without saying any- 
thing. Her friends had been criticising a real apple, 
— afterward criticised her imitations of 
fruit. 


This reminds us of the much funnier anecdote of 
t| the man who stood several minutes before a shop- 
window loudly criticising to a friend the defects of 
art ina “stuffed” owl—till the owl lifted one foot 
and solemnly winked his left eye. 


Miners came, left their “dust,” took their coin in re- 
turn, and exchanged greeting with all present, save 
that one morose man, whose apathy nothing it 
seemed could disturb. 

Finally there entered a young miner, with a beam- 
ing face, who, after completing his business at the 
counter, turned to the agent in charge, and remarked 
that on the previous Saturday he had some dealings 
with the bank, and thought that some mistake had 
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n made in his account, 
“Guess not,’ said the agent. 


straight.” 


the miner had been 

“That's just what I make it,”’ 
here’s your money.” With this he threw down th 
gold, and received the thanks of the agent. 


aid $50 too much. 


emn step, and said,— 


country?” 
—_—_—_+or+ —___—_ 
ECDOTE OF AN ECCENTRIC 
VERMONTER, 


enjoyed the eccentric judge’s acquaintance. 


workmen. 
Amasa. 
judge always called him, Sampson—to cut down 
— unsightly tree, on the brink of his mil 
pond. 


Among them was a young man name 


work. 


suflice. Seeing the judge was ina 
by the limbs of the tree when it fell, he said,— 


sponse. 


his suggestion. 


“Our cash was all 
right, and I reckon we keep our books pretty 


But upon the request of the miner that the ac- 
count should be examined, the account was looked 
at, and it was found that, through a clerical error, 


said the latter, “and 


While this conversation was in progress, the mis- 
anthropic miner had preserved his look of utter in- 
difference; but when he saw the money actually re- 
turned, his face brightened up, he rose slowly, 
walked toward the honest miner, with slow and sol- 


“Young man, don’t you feel awful lonesome in this 


Our Fireside Friend contains an anecaote of Judge 
Keyes, of Vermont, furnished by a gentleman who 


The judge always had about him a Jarge number of 


One day he ordered Amasa—or, as the 


The judge stood by watching the progress of the 
“Sampson” was, like most young Vermont- 
ers, at home with the axe, and soon reached the 
heart of the tree; two or three strokes more would 
sition to be hit 


“You had better move, judge, or you will be hit.” 
“Cut the tree right down, Sampson,” was the re- 


Two more strokes, and then seeing that unless the 
judge moved he would be hit, sure, Sampson renewed 


sent to persons who may wish them for the 

purpose of getting new names. 
a. . 

GETTING OUT OF DIFFICULTIES, 


An English professor was once putting hard math- 
ematical questions to his class. He said to one of 
them, “Suppose you were at the head of the royal 
observatory at Greenwich, and were called upon to 
calculate an eclipse. The answer came very promptly, 
“I should resign, sir.’’ Another student was equally 
ingenious in dodging a hard question: 


A professor in a certain college had taken his class 
out, on a pleasant afternoon, to exercise them in 
practical surveying, The next morning they were 
to be examined on the same, The first man was 
called up. Said the professor,— 

“How would you go to work to survey a lot of 
land?” 

(Deep thinking but no answer.) 

“If a man should come to you to survey a lot of 
land, what would ae do?” 

“think,” said the student, thoughtfully, “I should 
tell him he had better get somebody else,” 


e 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
The name of a book may seem a whimsical thing, 
but it often costs a great author days of thought: 


Mr. Forster, in the second volume of his “Life of 
Dickens,” gives an instance of the pains the great 
novelist took in devising names for his characters. 
That of Martin Chuzzlewit was only settled on after 
much deliberation and many changes, Martin was 
the prefix to all, but the surname varied from its 
first form of Sweezleden, Sweezleback and Sweezle- 
wag, to those of Chuzzletoe, Chuzzleboy, Chubble- 
wig and Chuzzlewig, nor was Chuzzlewit chosen at 
last until after much hesitation and discussion. 
Could we ever have read the story with the same 


a 
l- 


“Cut the tree right down, Sampson, just as the old 
man tells you,” said the judge. 

One more stroke and the last; down came the tree, 
and down came the weed par also, into the water. 
Sampson quickly jumped into the water and dragged 
the judge on shore, his face all scratched and bleed- 


relish if it had been christened ‘‘Martin Sweezle- 
a , 
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> 


ing, and nearly strangled by his sudden bath. 
and wiping his face, he said,— 


just as the old man tells you.” 


he did it. 


A TERRIBLE CYCLONE, 





like those of the tropics visit us: 


specially named “the great hurricane.” Startin 


chored off St. Lucia to'disappear, and completel 


were crushed under the ruins. 
and sunk more than forty s 


nine thousand persons perished there. 


and most of the vessels which were on the 
the cyclone foundered, with all the crews. 
Porto Rico the tempest 


ing to Europe. 


its terrible spiral, the win 
such fury tha 
the 


which; according to Rodney, accompanie 
storm, 





ese two races came off last fall, but, unfortu- 


Blow- 
ing the water from his mouth, like a spouting whale, 


“That’s right, aaens that’s right; always do 


The judge got his pay for his foolishness, but he 
succeeded in provoking a good example of his doc- 
trine; and if he was satisfied with the result, nobody 
had any right, we suppose, to find fault with the way 


We have high winds in the United States, which 
are disagreeable, and occasionally a violent gale, 
like that of September, 1869, which does great dam- 
age. But we may be thankful that no fierce cyclones 


The most terrible cyclone of modern times is prob- 
ably that of the 10th of October, 1780, which has been 


from’ Barbadoes, where neither trees nor dwellings 
were left standing, it caused an English fleet an- 


ravaged this island, where six thousand persons 


After this, the whirlwind tending toward Mar- 
tinique, enveloped a weve of French transports, 
ips carrying four thou- 

sand soldiers; on land, the town of St. Pierre and 
other ame were completely razed by the wind, and 


More to the north, Dominique, St. Eustatius, St. 
Vincent and Porto Rico, were likewise devastated, 
rath of 

yond 
bent to the north-east, 
toward the Bermudas, and though its violence had 
gradually diminished, sunk several war ships return- 


At Barbadoes, where the eyclone had commenced 
was unchained with 
the inhabitants hidden in the cellars 
did not hear their houses falling above their heads; 

did not even feel the shocks of earth — 
the 


The rage of man was arrested before that of nature. 
The French and English were then at war, and all 
the ships which the sea swallowed up were laden 
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Is YOUR NOTE GOOD? 


A Boston lawyer on School Street was called 
upon a short time ago by a boy, who inquired if 
he had any waste paper to scll. The lawyer 
has acrisp, keen way of asking questions, and 
is, morcover, a very methodical man. So, pull- 
inz out the lower drawer, he exhibited his stock 
of waste paper, laid smoothly in, sheet after 
sheet, a solid mass. 

“Will you give me twenty-five cents for that?” 

The boy looked at the paper doubtfully a mo- 
ment, and offered fifteen. 

“Done,” said the lawyer, and the paper was 
quickly transferred to the bag by the boy, whose 
eyes sparkled as he “hefted” the weighty mass. 

Not till it was safely stowed away did he an- 
nounce that he had no moncy. 

“*No money!’ Ilowdo you expect to buy pa- 
per without money ?” 

Not prepared to state exactly his plan of op- 
erations, the boy made no reply. 

“Do you consider your note good?” asked the 
lawyer. 

**Yes, sir.” 

“Very well; if you say your note’s good, I’d 
just as soon have it as the money; but if it isn’t 
good, I don’t want it.” 

The boy affirmed that he considered it good, 
whereupon the lawyer wrote a note for fifteen 
cents, which the boy signed legibly, and, lifting 
his bag of paper, trudged off. 

Soon after dinner the little fellow reappeared, 
and, producing the money, announced that he 
had come to take up his note. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “this is the first time 
I ever knew a note taken up the day it was given. 
A boy who will do that is entitled to note and 
moncy, too;” and, giving him both, sent him on 
his way with a smiling face and a happy heart. 

This boy’s note represented his honor. A boy 
who thus keeps his honor bright, however poor 
he may be in worldly things, is an heir to an in- 
heritance which no riches can buy—the choice 
promises of God. 


a 
“REMIND ME OF THE KING.” 


4% Fontaine, chaplain of the Prussian army, 
once preached a very carnest and cloquent ser- 
mon on the sin and folly of yielding to a hasty 
temper. The next day he was accosted by a 
major of the regiment with the words: 

“Well, sir!) 1 think you made use of the pre- 
rogatives of your office to give me some very 
sharp hits yesterday.” 

“T certainly thought of you while I was pre- 
paring the sermon,” was the answer; “but I 
had no intention of being personal sharp.” 

“Well, i’ is of no use,” said the major; “I 
have a hasty temper, and I cannot help it, and I 
cannot control it; it is impossible.” 

And, still adhering to this opinion, after some 
further conversation he went his way. 

The next Sabbath La Fontaine preached upon 
self-deception, and the vain excuses which men 
are wont to make. 

“Why,” said he, “a man will declare that it is 
impossible to control his temper, when he knows 
that were the same provocation to happen in the 
presence of his sovercign he not only could, but 
would control himself entirely. And yet he 
dares to say that the continual presence of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords imposes upon 
him neither restraint nor fear!” 

The next day his friend, the major, again ac- 
costed him. 

“You were right yesterday, chaplain,” he said, 
humbly. “Tlereafter, whenever you see me in 
danger of falling, remind me of the King!” 
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PRESIDENT MADISON. 

It is far better to be a contented good man, 
than an ambitious great one. Few persons have 
appreciated the quict, public servant whom Mr. 
Parton sketches here so charmingly, beginning 
with his first entrance into Congress: 


There was a new member in the House this 





year, &@ young man of twenty-five, smal! of stat- 


ure, wasted by too much study, not in the least 
imposing in appearance, and too moderate as 


yet to utter one word in debate, whe was destined 
to be Jefferson’s most efficient ally during all 
This was James Madison, to whom 
we all owe so much, more than we know, whose 
services are so little remarked because they were 
so great. He never shone resplendent in debate, 


his career. 


striking or brilliant; 
ever possessed so us¢ful a citizen as he. 


little man doing, or helping to do, or trying to | 


to draw the load. 

His heart was in the business of serving his 
country. He was simply intent on having the 
right thing done, not to shine in doing it. 
Among his virtues was his joyous love of a jest, 
which made him one of the most agreeable of 
comrades, and preserved his health and spirits 
to his eighty-fifth year, and lighted up his dying 
face with smiles. 

— ~~ 


SHARK FISHING. 


The Icelanders take no active part in the whale 
fishery, but devote themselves as a rule to that 
of the shark andcod. They fish principally from 
light, open boats, with projecting prows, and 
carrying only one small lug-sail. Row boats are 
preferred, on account of the number of hands 
required, The Icclandic fishermen are described 
as pOssessing a power of endurance, an ability | 
to keep the sea in all weather, and a courage | 
above all praise; they scorn to take provisions | 
of any kind to sea, though they never neglect to | 
earry their snuff-horns. 

The shark, which is indigenous to the Ice- 
landic and Norwegian coasts, averages from 
ten to twenty feet in length, and lives on seals 
and fish, daring, in its most voracious moods, to 
attack the whale itself, but seldom molesting 
man unless disturbed by him. 

It is taken with comparative case, as, owing 
to its dimness of sight, caused probably by a 
small parasite which adheres to and sometimes 
entirely covers its eye, it seizes the bait—youny 
seal blubber, or smoked horse flesh soaked in 
blood, to which it is evidently attracted by thc | 
sense of smcll—without attempting to escape 
the weapons of its captors. 

The shark is caught near land during ile 
month of April; but during the summer months 
it is found in as much as two hundred fathoms 
of water, from eighty to one hundred and sixty 
miles from Jand, and generally on the western 
side of the island. When a vessel is in search 
of sharks, it is anchored at a place where they 
are presumed to be—in preference, near the 
rising edge ofa bank. The lines used are of the 
thickness of deep-sea log lines, fastened to three 
fathoms of chain, in the middle of which a leaden 
weight of ten to thirteen pounds is fixed. Under 
this a strong six-inch hook is fastened; the en- 
tire hook is covered with bait, and it is notched 
inside the bend to prevent the latter from slip- 
ping down. . . . When the shark is hauled up 
to the surface, it is killed by means of a spear. 
A harpoon is then fixed in it, and the rope made 
fast to the ship’s side; after which the carcass 
is ripped up by a knife affixed to a pole, and the 
liver is taken out and placed in barrels, and 
stowed away in the hold. 

The value of a carcass is about 7s. 6d. The 
flesh is sold to peasants, who bury it in the 
ground for two or three weeks and then disinter 
it, wash it, and cut it up intostrips and hang it 
in the drying-house. After one year’s drying it 
is considered fit for food. The flesh has then 
assumed a clear, reddish-yellow color, which 
gives it something the appearance of salmon, so 
far as the eye is concerned, but certainly not for 
the nose, for its presence in a room is very per- 
ceptible. 

How per- © tible it must be in the case of ten- 
year old shark flesh, which we are further in- 
formed is accounted a delicacy amon native 
connossieurs, we must leave to the imagination 
and olfactory nerves of our readers to conjec- 
ture. 

The gall of the shark is used instead of soap. 
The skin is also turned to good account; after 
being stretched on the ground and dried, it is 
used as shoe leather, though it is not susceptible 
of being polished. A shark of moderate size 
yields two-thirds of a barrel of oil (reckoning a 
barrel at about one hundred and forty quarts), 
which is extracted by boiling the liver. <A first 
boiling gives the light train oil, a second the 
darker or common oil. Three barrels of liver 
give about two barrels of oil, and, in calm 
weather, one small open boat, if fortunate, may 
secure about fifteen barrels of liver in a couple 
of days.—Nautical Magazine. 
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A NATION OF LIARS. 


When Daniel said in his haste ‘‘all men are 
liars,” he probably knew nothing about the 
Ceylonese, but if he had been brought up in their 
socicty he might (as the old Scotch minister re- 
marked) have “‘said it at his leisure :” 

The island of Ceylon is very beautiful, the 
scenery lovely, and the soil productive in spices 
and many kinds of fruit; indeed, it is said that 
it alone might produce sufficient coffee for the 
consumption of the entire world. The natives, 
however, are far from pleasing. They are gen- 
erally of short stature, very effeminate looking, 
apathetic, and such liars that it is impossible to 
depend upon their word. If they may but re- 
pose for hour after hour under a tree, with a 
piece of bread-fruit beside them, they seem to 
care for little else. 

The men wear their hair turned up behind 
with a comb, the height of the comb denoting 
the rank ef the wearer. This, and the small 
features, gives them altogether such an effemi- 
nate appearance that it is difficult for Europeans 
to distinguish them from females. 

A visitor lately entered one of the schools, and 
seeing a row of boys sitting with their back hair 
toward him, and each with a comb in his head, 
unconsciously asked if boys and girls were edu- 
cated together. One of the natives of high rank 
was lately called on to give evidence at a trial, 











he never wrote or spoke anything that was 


but few countries have |imprisoned for perjury. 


get a chance to do, the thing that most wanted | grandfather was a liar, and we are all liars. It 
doing. He was the willing horse who is allowed | is the custom of my country. 
punished ?”” 


“My father,” he said, “was a liar, and my 


Why should I be 





He applied to the! very sickly, and only made a few cents occasion- 
| English government, and with surprise asked | ally, peddling tin ware. 

From 1776 to 1817, look where you will, in | why he should be punished for what his people 

| public affairs of the United States, you find this | did. 


This fact accounts for 


the cognomen “Tinsey,” by which the boy was 
known. 


Considerably improved in appearance, we dis- 


missed the boy, saying that we should call and 
see his mother, and make inquiry regarding him 
at his lodging-house, and if reports were favora- 


te ble we might give him work in our office. The 


I PRAY FOR THEE. 


When thou art very weak and weary, dear, 
When it is dark, and all seems dreary here, 
And suddenly a light, almost divine, 

Upon thy doubting eyes and heart doth shine, 
And thou the way to go dost plainly see, 
Know, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 


Far off in little chamber I am saying 
These words, all softly, and God hears me praying: 
Dear Lord, I do not know 
If all is well 
With him whom I love go, 
But thou canst tell; 
O, give him light to see! 
O, with him ever be! 
Till all is well. 
When with a weight of sorrow and of fears, 
Crushed to the earth, thou weepest bitter tears, 
Lo! gently round thee arms of tenderest love 
Raise thee from deptlis of woe, and far above 
Thou hear'st a sweet voice say, ‘Trust in me!” 
Know, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 
Then with full heart of Jove to God I’m saying 
These words, all softly, and He hears me praying: 
Lord! perhaps, to-day, 
Down in the dust, 
He think’st not thou did’st say, 
‘Heart, in me trust!” 
O, save him, Lord, in love! 
O, lift him up above, 
Out of the dust. 
When all the answering beauty of thy soul 
Is throbbing, thrilling with the rapturous whole 
Of Nature, as an odorous summer night 
The tremulous stars thy senses all delight, 
Thou feelest higher joys than these can be, 
K now, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 
Fer at my twilight window I am saying 
These words, all softly, and God hears me praying: 
Dear Father, as to-night 
Ile sees the sky 
With glorious beauty light 
To thee on high, 
Who this rare radiance wrouglit. 
Raise his adoring thought 
Above the sky! 
When tenderly beside some stricken child 
Thou standest, and dost speak of Jesus mild, 
Dost whisper of His patience and His death, 
It seems to thee, as if some quickening breath 
Of God’s rich power in thine own words might be, 
Know, dearest heart, that then I pray for thee. 
With all the knowledge-power of love I'm saying 
These words, all softly, and God hears me praying: 
Be with him, Lord, to-day 
And him inspire, 
As lovingly a way, 
A path far higher, 
He shows to blinded heart, 
To his thought warmth impart, 
His words inspire! 
Nor think that I, in arrogance, would claiin 
The credit of these gifts; in Jesus’ name 
I’m praying for thee always, and my prayer 
Is answered, that I too may have my share 
In thy great nobleness, and thus may be 
Doing some work, because I pray for thee. 
Thus always, in my loneliness, I’m saying 
Such words, all softly, and God hears me praying: 
Dear Lord, both he and I 
Are far from strong; 
To cach of us be nigh, 
The way is long; 
Perhaps he needs not me, 
Jesus, we both need thee. 
Make us more strong! 
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TINSEY, THE NEWSBOY. 
“Commercial, Mail and German News!”’ shout- 
ed a ragged little fellow, one afternoon lately, as 
he rushed through a street-car in which we had 
just taken a seat. 

“Commercial, sir?” said he, turning toward 
us, and planting a horribly muddy barefoot flat 
upon our newly-polished boots. 

We felt provoked, and raised a hand to push 
the boy off, but he was too quick for us, Start- 
ing back, he bowed politely, and in the blandest 
possible manner, said,— 

“Please excuse me, sir. I’m really very sorry; 
I couldn’t help it—that big gent shoved me. 
Tell us where your office is, boss. I blacken 
mornings; call and shine ’em up for nothin’, 
sir. 

We were so much pleased and struck with this 
display of ready politeness, and, despite the dirt, 
his pleasant, honest face, that we gave him a 
card, and told him fo call next morning, as he 
wished. 

On the following morning a strange boy en- 
tered our office with a blackening box slung over 
his shoulder and a card in his hand. 

Said he, eyeing our boots, “Be you the gent as 
give ‘Tinsey’ this ere card?” ‘ 

“Who is ‘Tinsey’?” we asked. : 

The fellow that sloshed your boots in the car 
last night. His mother’s awful sick, and he’s 
got to stay and mind his little sister. He says 
he’s sorry he couldn’t come and give ye’s ashine 
himself; but “Tinsey’ and me often go whacks, 
and I’ll shine ’em for you just the same, free- 
gratis-for-nothing.” 

This helped to confirm the good opinion we 
had formed of the newsboy, and so we asked the 
boot-black to tell “Tinsey,”’ as he called him, that 
when it was convenient for him, we should be 
pleased to have him call. 

Two or three days afterward “Tinsey” called, 
ragged and barefooted as before. He told us 
that his father had been dead two years; that 
his mother and two sisters were very poor, liv- 
ing in arear basement in Goerck Street, and he 
himself lived at the Boys’ Lodzing-House on 
Rivington Street, paying five cents exch for his 
supper, bed and breakfast. 


llis earnings aver- 
aged from fifty to seventy-five cents a day, and 


poor boy was overjoyed at this; said he would 


like so much to get regular werk, because the 
conductors kicked him off the cars, and big boys 
drove him from the best blacking stands. 

The Superintendent of the Rivington Street 
Lodging-House knew “‘Tinsey” well, and spoke 
very highly of him. He said he was one of the 
few street boys who did not use tobacco, swear, 
or stay out late at night. 

He always attended night school and Sunday 
meetings, and generally had a book from the lis 
brary. His affection for his mother and sister 
was very great, and when he was hard-pushed 
would sell his shoes and best garments in order 
to purchase trifling delicacies for his sick parent. 
Ilis mother said Charlie—for that is ““Tinsey’s” 
right name—was the best of boys, and the main- 
stay of the family. He slept at the Rivington 
Street Lodging-House, she said, where he had 
reccived most of his education and much good 
advice. 

These inquiries satisfied us that “Tinsey’”’ de- 
served a helping hand. He is now in our em- 
ployment, an active, intelligent, trustworthy 
boy. He is neither barefooted now, nor wears 
ragged clothes, but earns a competent salary, 
and lives with his mother in a comfortable home. 
He is on the primary steps of a ladder that leads 
to influence and independence, with a fair pros- 
pect of one day standing on the topmost round. 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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WASHINGTON’S JUSTICE. 


An anecdote is told of Washington, which ex- 
hibits, in a fine light, the distinction between 
public duty and private friendship. During his 
presidentship, a dear friend, who had been his 
companion during the whole Revolutionary War, 
applied for a lucrative and responsible office. 
He did so with full confidence of success. He 
was a jovial, pleasant and desirable companion. 
The opponent of this gentleman was known to 
be decidedly opposed fo the politics of Washing- 
ton. He had, however, the temerity to stand as 
candidate for the office to which the friend and 
favorite of the President aspired. He had noth- 
ing to urge in favor of his pretensions, but 
strong integrity, promptness and fidelity in busi- 
ness; qualities, which if called into exercise, 
would render service to any cause. Every one 
regarded his application as hopeless; he had no 
glittering testimonials to present to Washing- 
ton; he was known to be his political enemy; 
yet he dared stand candidate. What was the 
result? The enemy of Washington was ap- 
pointed to the office. A mutual friend ventured 
to remonstrate with the President on the injus- 
tice of his appointment. ‘My friend,” said he, 
“T receive with a cordial welcome; he is a dear 
friend, but he is not aman of business. His 
opponent, though politically opposed to me, is 
the man for the position; my private feelings 
have nothing to do with the case. I am not 
George Washington, but President of the United 
States; as George Washington I would do any- 
thing for my friend; as President of the United 
States I can do nothing.” 


It may not be true that all our Presidents have 
strictly copied the good example of Washing- 
ton, but undoubtedly most of them have aimed 
todoso. The reform in our governmental office- 
giving, known as the ‘‘Civil-Service Reform,” 
must, when fairly established, go far to heal all 
previous departure from thé noble principle an- 
nounced by the first President, since it will fill 
Pour public stations with persons proved /it for 
them, without regard to party. 
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A FRONTIER ROMANCE. 


Many citizens of Topeka, Kan., will remem- 
ber a white-haired old man who represented 
Butler County in the Legislature two winters 
ago, and whose seat was contested by a Mr. 
Baker. This old gentleman, Mr. L. S. Friend, 
a large dealer in Texas cattle, has for the last 
five years been unremittingly engaged in an en- 
deavor to recover his grandchild, who has, dur 
ing that time, been a captive among the Co 
manche Indians. 

The grandfather has, in this labor of love, 
travelled over fifteen thousand miles, and ex 
pended over $5,000. The other o~ he passed 
through Wellington with his grandchild in his 
possession, his mission of years an accomplished 
fact, his toil repaid a thousand-fold. 

The circumstances of the capture and release 
are substantially these: The boy, Lea Temple 
Friend, was living with his father, John Friend, 
in Leano County, Texas, in 1868, and was at 
that time eight years old. The predatory 
manches made that region their raiding ground, 
and Mr. Friend finally had a fearful visitetion 
from them, in which the boy was carried off. 

After many trials, the details of which would 
form a chapter of almost as pathetic interest 
as Mr. Pegotty’s search for little Emily, Mr. 
Friend became satisfied his boy was alive a0 
adopted into the tribe. It has been the policy of 
the wild Indian of the plains to hold women and 
children captives, to be used as hostages in any 
serious emergency. 

Such was the relation of this little fellow to 
the tribe, and his pale skin might seal his doom 
in any savage freak of his captors. 

In this fearful uncertainty the father and 
grandfather lived for five years, picturing! 
themselves, no doubt, the darling of their hearts 
subjected to tyranny and torture. All the 

















and swore such complete falsehoods that he was 


most of it went to support his mother, who was 
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THE YOUTICS COMPANION. — 





were unceasinely used, and many times they | 


have been upon the very point of success, when 
the Indians would break into small bands, sep- 
arate their captives, and send them off to the 
wilds of the West, and there elude capture. 

In the latter part of the fall, however, it seems 
that the band that had this boy were attacked 
by a party of troops under Maj. M. Kinney, of 
the United States Army, and badly cut to pieces. 
Some twenty-five of their warriors were killed, 
and about one hundred and fifty of their women 
and children captured. 

This forced them to come into Fort Sill, and 
cive up their captives, among others this boy. 
The boy is rather small of his age, and seems to 
have forgotten almost all the experiences of his 
early childhood. He remembers his name, and 
when recovered could talk a few words of Eng- 
lish. His grandfather says that he picks up 
words of English very rapidly. Notwithstand- 
ing his long captivity, he is a bright, intelligent- 
looking boy in the face, his walk and actions be- 
ing those of an Indian, and he talks Comanche 
like a native brave. 

He being young, it will require but a short 
time to bring back to his memory the recollec- 
tions of the past, and to divest him of the actions 
and habits he has acquired by his long residence 
with the savages. The mother of the boy died 
before his capture. The joy of his father and 
friends will be boundless on recovering their 
long-lost boy.— Topeka Commonwealth. 





THE HORSE AND THE QUAGGA. 


If it be true (as is now claimed) that the horse 
is dying out as a race, thé question, What ani- 
mal shall take his place? is an interesting one 
to everybody. An exchange points to Africa 
(from which country we may yet have to go for 
a great many good things) and says: 


We mean to speak of an animal which would 
seem to be the very best substitute for the horse, 
if it be doomed to extinction. We refer to that 
excellent and elegant animal, the African quay- 
ga. Probably most of our readers know no 
more of the quagya than what they have learned 
by seeing its picture in the school geographies, 
or in books of African travel. 

Many naturalists think that Africa was the 
original country of the horse, and there is very 
little doubt thatit was in Northern Africa the 
horse was first brought under the subjection of 
man. 

In Africa, also, the quagga is found, and 
there, in like manner, it has been domesticated. 
The quagga has the form, light figure, and small 
head and ears of the horse. It is swift and 
strong, docile and obedient, and easily domesti- 
cated. Itis capable of every variety of service 
performed by the horse, and naturalists say 
that, by a little care on the part of man, it might 
be rendered an exceedingly valuable beast of 
burden. 

It is about four feet high at the shoulders and 
neck, has slender legs and an assinine tail; it is 
an exceedingly beautiful animal; its neck and 
fore parts are dark brown, elezantly striped with 
broad black bands; it has a dark line on the 
back; its hinder parts are light brown, and it has 
white legs. 





- 
A LONG COURTSHIP. 


Divorces would be fewer in our country if all 
couples were as discreet in marrying as the 
couple mentioned below. Their Connecticut 
caution overdid the matter slightly. The editor 
of the Winsted Herald moralizes over a marriage 
ceremony at East Lyme: 


The bridegroom was a youthful bachelor of 
seventy-eizht summers, who wooed and won his 
bride more than half a hundred years ago. The 
blushing bridé was of the mature age of seventy- 
nine. 

The bride has lived all her life in the house 
Next the one in which the editor of this paper 
was born (and he is no spring chicken) and re- 
sided during the first four momentous years of 
his life; and among his earliest recollections is 
that of the low-hung, pointed, brass-mounted 
swallow-tail of this identical “lovyer,” as it fol- 
lowed its wearer past ‘‘our house” to make the 
coord Sunday evening visit to this identical 
maid. 

Unless we are greatly in error, the father of 
astor of the 
church in East Lyme, ‘‘published” this constant 
couple about the year 1832 or 1833, and the wed- 
ding was expected to take place immediately 
thereafter. And so far as is known, there never 
Was any misunderstanding, or unpleasantness, 
or miff, or flare-up, that can be assigned as the 
cause of the delay. They have always been con- 
sidered “engaged,” both by themselves and their 


very long ago, we.were informed that this ancient 
beau still made his every-other-Sunday-evening 
call, and had hardly failed to do so for a single 
fortnight for sixty years! Cautious and prudent 
pair! If all followed their example there would 
hot be so much unhappiness resulting from hasty 
Marriages. 
aa se 


GOOD. 


A man down in Maine, who recently got in- 
toxicated and committed some misdemeanor, for 
which he was imprisoned, is determined to de- 
fend himself in future ayainst the risk of such 
disgrace. He accordingly publishes in an Au- 
usta paper this card: ‘‘Whoever sells or offers 
to sell to me any intoxicating liquors, of what- 
ever nature, or whoever sells any in my presence, 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

“Sumner S. Brick.” 

He appears to find it easier to defend himsclf 











For the Companion. 


A SPOILED QUARREL. 





Eddie, hanging on my chair, 
Waiting for a story, 

Here’s a little true one from 
My repository, 

What somebody saw one day 

Of three little ones at play. 


Georgy was in peevish mood, 
Nothing seemed to please him; 
Susy, like a naughty girl, 
Liked to vex and tease him; 
Little Jane of gentle speech, 
Was a loving friend to each. 


Susy picked a quarrel soon 
With her testy brother; 
Angry words were spoken first, 
Then they struck each other; 
Little Jenny stepped between, 
Grieved at such a shameful scene. 


Then she kissed her sister’s cheek, 
With her arms around her; 
Susy bade her not to speak, 
But the sweet words found her; 
“You love Georgy, don’t you, Sue? 
Don’t be naughty; he loves you.” 


Next she took her brother’s hand, 
Standing close beside him; 
Georgy rudely pushed her back, 
Still she did not chide him; 
“Georgy, you love Susy too, 
Don’t be naugity, she loves you.” 


“O,” said Susy, ‘’tis too bad, 
Iam real sorry!” 

George hung back; his bitter mind 
Wasn’t in a hurry; 

Jenny stood with pleading eye; 

Susy begged her not too cry. 


Georgy wouldn’t quite make up, 
So the trouble thickens, 

Till sweet Jenny gayly cries, 
“Now let’s feed the chickens!” 

So they jumped and ran away; 

Jenny’s chickens cured the fray. 


Hanging still upon my chair, 
Eddie, for the moral, 
Loving thoughts and gentle words 
Always cure a quarrel ; 
Then bad feelings to subdue, 
Run some pleasant thing to do. 
E. L. E. 
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For the Companion. 
A LETTER FROM LITTLE MAY. 


Dear Hurty Burty anp Topsy, — What 
funny names you got! most as funny as my kit- 
ten—she’s Kitten Midget. L[likeyou. My name 
is only little May, but mamma sometimes calls 
me Rosy Posy when I come in from the garden. 
Every day I play lots, but I don’t know many 
little girls. Can’t you come over? Perhaps you 
got burned up in Boston. Fred is my brother, 
and when we lived on the farm we went fishing, 
but we didn’t catch any, cause there wa’n’t any. 
There wa’n’t any water, either. 

We did a good many things. We helped my 
papa dig potatoes, and we almost caughta wood- 
chuck, but he runned too fast. 

I’ve got.a doll,—I’ve got three, and we play 
house with them, and school, and we had a 
terchlight procession. Fred and I went for 
Grant. We are going to have a railroad. I 
went to a picnic last summer, and I went in the 
steamboat. I don’t like the whistle, but I wasn’t 
very much afraid. Fred likes it first-rate; he’s 
going to be an engine man when he grows up. 
Isha’n’t. Idon’tlikethat. Ilike to pick berries. 
Once I was out in the pasture with my Aunty 





against others than against himself. 


May, and she was afraid of the colts when they 





| galloped. I telled her [ would take care of her, 
and she said, “O, you little mite!’’ 

One of my aunties plays bear with me. She 

makes me think she is a bear, and is going to 
eat me all up. Then [scream awful. [like it, 
though, and [ like stories. My Aunt May tells 
me one ’bout a little red hen, and one ’bout 
Johnny. Tl tell it to you. Johnny went to his 
grandpa’s house with his little sister Pinky and 
he drove the pony all himself, and his grandpa 
and grandma comed out to meet him at the door, 
and then they was all real glad, and Uncle John 
went all over the farm with them, and showed 
them the pigs, and chickens, and the cows, and 
gave them a sail on the lake. 
* By-and-by their grandma gave them some 
supper, and they rode home again. There is lots 
more to it, but [ forget the rest. O, yes, their 
grandma gave them theirsupper on a little table 
all by themselves, and when they went home she 
gave them a whole jar of butter. 

We used to go over to our grandpa’s when we 
lived at the farm; but they lived in the city, and 
did not keep chickens, and only had a front yard 
and a back yard, and a cat, and a saw-horse. 

I named kitty Tommy Daisy. One day he died 
under a currant bush. He used to run over the 
house in the morning, and wake everybody up, 
mewing and jumping on the bed. That was be- 
fore he died. 

We had merry Christmas one time. Fred and 
Thad a great many presents. Wewent toa Sun- 
day school festival, and had cake, and a bag of 
candy, and each of us hada present. Iwish you 
would write me a letter. Littite May. 


oe 


TURNING-POINTS. 
As Thomas Bent was walking along the street, 
one day, he saw a gentleman drop a purse upon 
the walk. Thomas quickly picked it up, slipped 
it very slyly into his pocket, and walked on, say- 
ing to himself,— 

“?m a lucky fellow! This purse feels as if 
there was a good lot of money init. Hurrah for 
Tom Bent!” 

Just then the boy’s conscience woke up and 
whispered,— 

“What are you going to do with the purse? 
It is not yours. If you keep it you will bea 
thief. Remember the eighth commandment,— 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’ ” 

Thomas paused a moment to think. Then, 
with flashing eyes, he ran after the gentleman, 
and handing him the purse, said,— 

“If you please, sir, you dropped your purse. 
Here it is.” 

“You are an honest boy,” said the man, and, 
smiling pleasantly, handed him five shillings. 
Thomas walked home, feeling happy indeed, 
as he had a good reason to do. He had escaped 
a great danger. When he picked up that purse, 
he was standing at a point where two roads met; 
one was the path of the thief, the other of the 
honest man. If he had kept the purse, he would 
have entered the first path, and, most likely, 
have landed at last in prison; by resisting it, he 
entered the path of honesty and right. So, you 
see, he was at a turning-point in his life, and he 
turned safely. Happy Thomas Bent! 

Children, you now see what a turning-point 
is. Whenever you are met by a strong tempta- 
tion todo a wrong act, you are at a turning- 
point. Let the temptation conquer you, and you 
will find yourselves in the wrong road. Conquer 
the temptation, and your feet will stand in the 
right way. Look out for turning-points. 

a ce 


“RING THE BELL,” 

“Please, sir, ring the top bell!” and a pair of 
bright blue eyes looked up at me. It was avery 
high bell, and the old-fashioned little girl was 
very low down. She held a little basket on her 
arm, and looked very poor and very pretty. She 
smiled as I gave the required pull. 

“Why, my dear,” [ asked, “are you not afraid 

to be out all alone in these crowded streets ?” 
“QO, no,” she said, cheerfully. ‘Mother is ill 
and lame, and [ do all her errands, and nurse 
and take care of her, too. So I’ve no time to be 
afraid. I’ve too much else to think about.” 
And, the door being opened, she dropped mea 
courtesy and bustled off. 
I thought the little old-fashioned child had 
spoken a great truth. People who are doing 
their work, and helping others, have no time to 
think only about their own feelings, and get 
through many disagreeable things without 
knowing any thing about them. 
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It is always safe to learn, even from our ene- 
mies; seldom safe to venture to instruct, even 
our friends.— Colton. 


Wind up your hearts toward heaven in the 
morning, and they will go the better through the 
day. 








| their minds for centuries, 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
FOUNDATION WORDS, 


My jirst moves on with solemn pace, 
My second helps to win the race, 
My whole is not a thing of grace. 


1. If with lowered horns she looketh fierce, 

2. ’Tis thus our voice the air doth pierce. 

3. ae Romans, countrymen, I come not here 
to talk,”’ 

4, J flourish not on a parent-stalk, 


2. 
REBUS. 


¥. E. oH, 





A story most children have heard. 


3. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My jirst is in play, but not in work. 

My second is in home, but not in ‘Turk, 

My third is in hair, but not in bed. 

My fourth is in chair, but not in head. 

My ji/th is in yard, but not in red. 

My sixth is in mat, but not in breed. 

My seventh is in cat, but not in creed. 

My eighth is in Sam, but not in care. 

My ninth is in soon, but not in pear. 

My tenth is in lion, but not in bear. 

My eleventh is in chair, but not in stool. 

My twelfth is in chain, but not in rule. 

My thirteenth is in dare, but not in fool. 

My fourteenth is in cog, but not in rat, 

My Jifteenth isin flog, but not in cat. 

My whole is a firm of growing fame, 

Now stop and think, and guess its name. 
GEORGE L. Kinaston, 





A startling announcement, if true. 
Lucius Goss, 
5. 
10 LETTERS. 


My 5, 9, 6, 10,2 is the mother of my 1, 2, 9, 10, 8. 
My 4, 6, 3, 7, 2 is an adjective used to describe some- 
thing out of proportion. My whole is a botanical 
term relating to the support of flowers or fruit. 

Aunt Lots, 





Conundrums. 

What is often found where itis not? Fault. 

Why is naturelike a baby? Because there is often 
a squall when its face is washed. 

What is the difference between a farmer and a 
sefimstress? The farmer gathers what he sows, and 
the seamstress sews what she gathers. 

Why is dancing like new milk? 
strengthens the calves, 

What weed does a gardener seldom object to se ? 
A cigar in his own mouth. 

Wby is a petroleum dealer like an epicure? Be- 
cause he lives on the fat of the land. 


Because it 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Welcome. 

2. Sentinel. 

8. Betray no irritability. 

4. Coral, Opera, Reign, Argue, Lanes. 

5. Harbor, arbor. Weasel, easel, ease. 
mother, other. 

6. Penmanship. 

7. Prig, Reciprocate, Under, Sam, Sumatra, Inn, 
Any.—Prussi1A, GERMANY. 


Smother, 








AN orator, getting warmed with his subject, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘fhere is not a man, woman or child in 
the house, who has arrived at the age of fifty years, 
but what has felt this truth thundering through 
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PUTTING OUT FIRES IN MUNICH. 


If the houses in Munich, Bavaria, were as com- 
bustible as those in the United States, the city might 
burn down before the fire-department got fairly at 
work, They move like snails, ifan American visitor 
there is a good judge. He says: 

“This evening I heard an alarm of fire, and seeing 
acrowd, plunged in and got there before their en- 
gines did. ‘The fire had the appearance of being 
hothing more than that of a chimney burning, and I 
turned to goaway; but, hearing ashout, looked back 
faand saw the old ‘Dutch’ machine coming down, ‘like 
the wolf on the fold,’ pulled by four heavy horses. 
The engine was very dexterously brought to a stand- 
still by the driver running intoa wagon standing 
near by, knocking down two of the horses, and near- 
ly upsetting the whole business. The blaze on the 
roof was slowly mounting higher, and fifteen min- 
utes after the engine was on the ground a ladder 
was hoisted to the roof. Down the streets camea 
huge form, accompanied by a heavy rumbling sound, 
as of thunder, and as every one was waiting for the 
earth to swallow him up, their fears were allayed by 
perceiving that the indistinct mass before mentioned 
was only a huge cask of water on four wheels, drawn 
by horses and men. The fire was still making strong 
headway. A small hand-pump also appeared on the 
scene, pushed and dragged by a parcel of boys and 
men, with brass pots on their heads, which are in- 
tended to represent caps, and also add to the mag- 
nificence and splendor of the scene by the bright re- 
flection they cast on the admiring crowd. Fifteen 
minutes more and the hose is brought. A man ven- 
tures up the ladder with a hatchet, and is followed 
by several others who bring the hose. But things 
are not yet fitted to suit Teutonic ideas of propriety. 
Another cask of water is hailed with delight! An- 
other sound of trumpets! The military appear and 
station guards along the hose—which is about as 
large asa pipe-stem—and the rest push the crowd 
away about four blocks. Taking a farewell glance I 
had the satisfaction of at last seeing a very slender 
stream of water playing on the fire, which now cov- 
ered three houses, just three-quarters of an hour af- 
ter the engine arrived. There is really no need of a 

fire-department here, (and I suppose that is why they 
have none,) asthe walls of the houses are all about 
two or three;feet thick, and of stone and brick, so 
that unless the fire is very large it does not commh- 
nicate.”’ 
_ oe 
BRAVE BRAKEMAN, 

A train was snowed up on a Wisconsin railroad, 
recently, and the passengers began to suffer from 
hunger, as no provisions could be obtained. Intelli- 
gence of their condition having reached Calmar, 
seven miles distant, a brakeman named James Wil- 
son, taking thirty pounds of crackers and cheese, 
set out to walk to the train. The Milwaukee Even- 
ing Wisconsin describes his walk and its sequel as 
follows: 

The wind blew a gale, and, with the thermometer 
at twenty-seven below, he had a hard road to travel. 
lt was hard work; the wind penetrated through 
his hood, and, notwithstanding he felt his face and 
ears | on he trudged until he reached the 
train, almost exhausted and unable to speak dis- 
tinctly, his face, ears and nose badly frozen. 

One of the passengers applied snow to the frozen 
face of Wilson, and did all that was needod to re- 


store him as much as possible. Then he took from 
his own neck a massive gold chain, which he had 
worn for a long time, and putting it around Wilson's 
neck, remarked, “It’s a pretty good man that has 
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worn that chain, but I’ve found a better, and he 
shall have it.’’ 

The chain is reputed to be worth up among the 
hundred dollars, and was a handsome present wor- 
thily bestowed. Under touching circumstances like 
these, the writer of such an incident can hardly tell 
which to admire the most, the true heroism of the 
brakeman, who perilled his own life to carry aid to 
his fellow-creatures, or the man who so promptly 
and generously rewarded the deed of the hero. 


—_.-_—_ 


PUTTING RABBITS TO USE, 

Tame rabbits are great pets, but wild rabbits, when 
numerous, are pests to the farmer. They do untold 
mischief to- vegetables and young trees, and a rabbit 
warren in England is one of the greatest of nuisances. 
In Austria they have discovered that rabbits’ hair 
may be made useful: j 


The Austrian Exhibition Gazette calls attention to 
a new and important industry, viz., the incorpora- 
tion of rabbits’ hair with wool and cotton in weaving 
textile fabrics. The shorter hairs, which are incapa- 
ble of being woven, are readily purchased by felt hat 
manufacturers at $3 a pound. When properly pre- 
pared the hair affords a good strong yarn, which is 
said to be in no way inferior to wool. If all that the 
Austrian journal says on the subject be true, the 
raising of rabbits will soon become an important 
business. No animal is better adapted to raising on 
a large scale than the rabbit; they multiply almost 
as rapidly as white mice, and are not confined to any 
particular climate. It is remarkable that this use of 
the hair has not been thought of before, particularly 
when we consider how many hundred million rab- 
bits are annually destroyed. The meat of the rabbit 
is agreeable and nourishing, and the skins have long 
been prized. 





> 
POLITE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 


A newly-married lady, who had finished her edu- 
cation in a fashionable boarding-school, thus writes 
to an old schoolmate: . 


“I was married ten weeks ago. Me and my dear 
husband has moved to the country, two miles from 
any house. We have no market to go to, but have 
to buy our provisions by the barl. fy furniture is 
much finer than most of my neighbors. My husband 
and me agrees pretty well—as yet we have had no 
quarrel, and in most things he thinksasIdo. LIal- 
low I done well in marrying, for we are delightfully 
happy. Himand me could live forever together, and 
never give the other a misbeholden word. =H. W. 

“P. S.—I have not looked into a book since my 
wedding day. My husband is the whole world to 
me, If I can please him, nothing else shall trouble 
me. 

“P. S.--What times we used to have at Mrs. R.’s 
boarding-school! Such a bore as studying Latin, 
and logic, and music! I nevercould see the use of it. 

“LT advise you to shut out all your single blessed- 
ness as soon as you can. How frightful old maids is! 
Write me at the first opportunity.” 


isitaninmeslijsaninncaninn 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AS A BOY. 

The papers are telling charming stories of the late 
Emperor's boyhood. He did not have the silence, 
or reserve, or selfishness of later years at that time. 
The following incident shows a generous heart: 


Queen Hortense settled by the Lake of Constance, 
where the young prince was constantly in the habit 
of relieving poor people by giving away his pocket- 
money. One day he observed a family in the greatest 
distress, but Laving no money to give them, he took 
off his coat and boots and gave them to these poor 
people, saying that he was sorry that he had notany 
money for them, as he had given away the allowance 
his mother had made him to some other poor per- 
sons who had just passed by the house; but he hoped 
they would dispose of his clothes to relieve their 
wants, 

The weather at this time was very cold and the 
ground covered with snow; the prince, nevertheless, 
trudged through it toward home, and when near the 
house was met by Mocquard, who expressed his sur- 
prise at seeing himin that state. The little fellow, 
then ten years old, replied,— 

“IT have given away my clothes to some poor peo- 
ple to prevent them from starving.’’ Mocquard 
added, “He is never so happy as when he can re- 
lieve the distressed.’’—Gronow’s Recollections. 


—_2—_—— 
HOW TO KEEP A SITUATION. 


en it down as a foundation rule that you will be 
“faithful in that which is least.” Pick up the loose 
nails, bits of twine, clean wrapping-paper, and put 
them in their places. Be ready to throw in an odd 
half hour or hour’s time, when it will be an accom- 
modation, and don’t seem to make a merit of it. Do 
it heartily. Though not a word be said, be sure 
med employer will make a note of it. Make yourself 
ndispensable to him, and he will lose many of the 
opposite kind before he will part with you. Those 
young men who watch the time to see when their 
working hour is up; who leave, no matter what 
state the work may be in, at precisely the instant; 
who calculate the extra amount they can slight their 
work and yet not get reproved; who are lavish of 
their employer’s goods, will always be first to re- 
ceive notice when times are dull, and their services 
are no longer required. Remember you are not a 
slave. Then serve your employer as a friend; in 
due time he will be a friend to you. 


_—_—_>_—_—_ 


JUMPED OFF, 


Just as a passenger train on the Detroit and Mil- 
waukee road was clear of Detroit, and running at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, an old man suddenly 
jumped from his seat, and rushed to the platform 
and bounded off, turning about forty somersets before 
he brought up against the fence. Ina short time he 
appeared at the depot, looking all around, and then 
exclaimed,— 

“What an old fool! I thought I had left my um- 
brella here, and jumped off the cars to get it; and 
now, botheration, if I don’t remember chucking it 
under the seat!” 

a 


A GERMAN SETTLER in Ohio, found guilty of sell- 
ing liquor contrary to law, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned in the county jail for thirty days, protested 
as follows: ‘‘Chail! Goto chail! Afe go to chail! 
But I can’t go! Dere’s my piziness—my pakery. 
Who pakes my bread when t been gone?” Then 
casting his eyes about the court appealingly, the 
fell upon the good-natured face of jolly Chris Ell- 
waner, a fellow-countryman, who had no “‘piziness,” 
and forthwith a brilliant idea struck him. Turnin 
to the judge, he said, in sober earnest, ‘‘Dere’s Chris 





4 keep up the price of sewing machines. 


Weak LUNGS can be greatly strengthened by the use of 
White Pine Compound. It is the great remedy for all 
Pulmonary Complaints and Kidney Troubles. Cem. 








Covcus AND CoLps are often overlooked; acontinu- 
ance for any length of time, causes irritation of the Lungs, 
or some chronic Throat Disease. ‘“Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are an effectual Cough Remedy. Com. 








No FEMALE SurFrraGe YeT—But something far better 
and more valuable, a Wilson Sewing Machine for every 
wife and mother in the Union, and at the low price of $50 
each for the full finished machine. People ask why the 
Wilson, a leading machine in all respects, can be sold for 
$50. The answer is easy and direct—because its propric- 
tors do not belong toa great ‘‘ring” whose purpose it is to 
They are the true 
friends of the people and show their sincerity ina way 
that cannot be misunderstood. Salesroom at 622 Wash- 
ington Strect, Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The company want agents in country 
towns. Com. 





EE in another column, advertisement about Iowa and 
Nebraska Lands. Tt 





cory of a large literary Hebdomadal and the chromo 
fur 25 cents. MAUCK’S HERALD, Cheshire, O. 7-1t 


4 7D EACH WEEK.—Acgents wanted, Business 
§ legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 7—At 


VOREIGN STAMPS, Albums, Revenue and Sets, 
* New Catalogue. A. E. Leach, Box 292, Boston, 
—2tp 
5 FIRST-CLASS VISITING CARDS, neatly 
printed, sent by return mail upon receipt of 35 cents. 
W.C. CANNON, Wilmington, Mass. 7—lt 


V HITE’S SPECIALTY 
cures the disease. H. G, 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 














FOR DYSPEPSIA 
WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
33—tf 
R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 


e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 


GENTS WANTED-—To sell Landscape Chromos 
at home. Requires no capital. Samplesl0cents. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 3—tf 











ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists, 25—cows5t 


ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood, A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons ofthe year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 
100 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CENTS we 
send PoSTPAID an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CU., Boston, Mass. 13t 








F& TO S20 perday. Agents wanted! All classes of 
pe people, of either sex, young or old, make 
more money at work for us in their spare moments, or all 
the time, than at anything else. Particulars free. Ad- 
dress G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 5-—ly 


\ ANTED, AGENTS for Pr. Cornell’s Dollar 
Family Paper—John 8. C, Abbott, the Celebrated 
Historian, Editorial Contributor. A $2 engraving toevery 
subscriber; profitable work forthe whole or part of the 
time; rare inducement. Address, B. 3. RUSSELL, Pub- 
lishers, Boston. 6—4t 
O THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaraniced. speneste employment at 
home, day or evening; no capital required; full instruc- 
tions and valuable package of goods to start with, sent free 
by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, M. YOUNG 
& CU., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 7—4t 











+ ° + ** +3 + *,* *,* ** “*e *,* 
Before buying send for our descriptive 
SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 
Azell Bowditch, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
MONEY fey Cheee Outta, Catalogues, same 


ples and full particulars FREE, 8, M. Spencer, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. s—ly 


7—8t 








JOHN B. CALDER, 
Wholesale dealer in 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Dealers’ List for stamp. Agents Wanted. 
101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange, 


1 Providence, R. I. 13t 
TH E It is along time since anything has 
appeared in religious art so lovely and 
CHRISTIAN &¢° exauisite in design and executi 
as this large and elegant line and stip- 
ES. ple steel engraving, which is SENT 
FREE to every subscriber to 


“Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine,” 


so long a favorite with the people. Price of Magazine, 
with picture, $2 50a year; or, for6 months, with picture, 
$150. In Clubs,3 copics one year for $6; 7 copies, $12. 
Samples Numbers 15 cents. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Large commissions. T, 8. ARTHUR & SON, — 
o—4t 


FEB. 13, 1878. 


REMOVAL. 


W. B. SEARS, 





Insurance Agency, 
30 DEVONSHIRE ST., 


P. O. Box 3282, Boston, Mass, 








An Illustrated Book of 64 pages, that every one should have, 
Bent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass, 
7—At 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 
lowa & Nebraska Lands 


FOR SALE BY THE 





Burlington and Mo. River Railroad Co, 
On Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. Interest. 


Products will pay for the land and improvements 
much within the limit of this generous credit. Better 
terms are not offered, and probably never wi'l be. 
Circulars giving full particulars, gratis; call for all 
that are wanted to circulate. 

Come West and thrive, Friends will follow. 

A Sectional Map, showing the exact loeation of 
Towa lands, is sold at 30 cents, and of Nebraska lands at 


same price. For Circulars and Maps apply to 
GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner, Burlington, Iowa. 


@™ And please say in what Paper this advertisement 
was seen. Tt 
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A NEW TOMATO! 


I introduce this season a new tomato, the CaNaDA Vic- 
TOR, which is probably tre earliest of ail varieties. It 
combines just what is warited, viz:—extreme earliness, 
large size, the round shape, solidity, richness of color, with 
an entire freedom from greenness and cracking around the 
stem, and first-class cropping qualities. Single packets of 
25 seeds, 25 cents; five packets, $1. Vackets of 25 seed se- 
lected from the few very earliest, 50 cents each. My Seed 
Catalogue tree to all. Dealers supplied at a liberal dis- 
count. JAMES J. HW. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


eow4t 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 





America, England and France. 
These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
tar 41,000 24 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, a 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First s°rize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 





phia, Pa. 
PARLOR FIREWORKS. 
Perfectly Free from Smoke or Danger. 


Snow Flakes in Fire.—The beauty of these chemi- 
cal productions cannot be excelled, and has never been 
equalled by any parlor fireworks heretofore offered in the 
United States. Price 25 cts. per pack. 

Drawing-Room Lightning.—The light is intense- 
ly brilliant, and appears and vanishes like a flash of light- 
ning, not leaving the slightest residue. Drice 25 cents per 
pack. 

Chinese Parlor Sights.—These curious papers, up- 
on being ignited and thrown into the air, produce a beau- 
tiful shower of sparks, entirely free from smoke, and per- 
fectly harmless, Price 25 cents per pack. 

Oriental Mysteries; or Fairy Flowers from Japan. 
—*They create the greatest astonishment and perplexi- 
ty.” Price 25 cents per pack. 
Catalogyes of Parlor Fireworks and Novelties sent to 
any address FREE. Either of the above sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price by 

MAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
5—tf Ann Street, New York, 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
EW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 


ington Street, Boston. This is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 00 for the ex- 
press p-otection of depositors. 4 








ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 

PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAY 

ONLY 25 CENTS. 














Ellwaner! He’s got nodings todo. Send him!” 





plete as regards ig and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRiIcE System, 
free from ail di sand issions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BesT and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-Cass PIANOS now offered. 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 43—ly 








— 





Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS-—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull! 
finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance wit 
force and aceuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys ang Girls. old and youny 
than any game everinvetited. GEO, H. REED & SONS, 








Proprietors and Manufacturers, 668, 570 and 572 Commer 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. g-u 
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